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N one instant our voyage, which had been 
an ordinary, humdrum commercial affair, 
seemed to have changed into something 

very different. Our departure from Manaos 
amounted to little more than flight. 

‘*T guess that British agent knew what he 
was talking about, Grummet,’’ said Captain 
Hawks to me, as the ship made 
her way over a river of black 
and silver, while the forest stood t 
like an ebony silhouette on our ‘ 
port side. ‘‘I have sent a letter 
to the American consul in Para, 
—he’s American, anyway, —tell- 
ing him when we shall probably 
be back in Pard, and asking him 
to arrange matters for me. At 
present we are buried at the back 
of Brazil; we are as far from 
Rio as New Orleans is from San 
Francisco. ’’ 

‘*Just so, sir,’? I answered. 
‘*We’d be in a nice fix if they 
really got a hold on us up here. ’’ 

‘*That’s what the British agent 
said. He showed me conclusively 
that this country up here doesn’t 
belong to Brazil, but to the Rio 
Marafion Company, and the very 
least they would do, if they had 
a chance, would be to hang the 
ship up indefinitely on technical- 
ities, by putting you or me in 
jail, or whatever they call it. 
But as long as we stay by the 
ship I don’t see what they can 
do.’’ 

‘*T understand that the Rio 
Marafion people have a private 
army of their own,’’ I began. 

‘*They have. Some few hun- 
dred men and one or two shallow- 
draft river steamers. But are we 
such chickens??? 

‘*No, sir; but if it comes to 
an out-and-out fight with them, 
what will Brazil say ?’’ 

‘*They’ll say,’’ joined in Cap- 
tain Esterkay amiably, ‘‘ Brazil 
will say to the Rio Marafion 
Company, ‘I wisht yo’ would 
manage yo’ little troubles quieter. 
Now yo’ have gone and mixed us 
up with the United States!’ and 
the Rio Marafion will get it in the 
neck. No, suh, what the Rio 
Marafion will try to do they will 
try to do quietly.’’ 

‘*What did you hear of Colonel 
Calvin, sir?’’ I asked. 

Captain Hawks laughed his short, bark- 
like laugh. ‘‘He’s in trouble, too,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘The Rio Marafion found him 
prospecting for rubber and told him to get off 
the earth. He’s had to take to the woods!’’ 

‘*What d’yo’ mean, Matthew ?”’ asked Cap- 
tain Esterkay quickly. 

‘‘What I say. Calvin arrived at Para 
eighteen months ago, hired a wood-burning 
steamer and started upstream. He didn’t ask 
permission. Why should he? I guess this 
river’s big enough for everyone, isn’t it? He 
had his first tilt with the Rio Marafion people 
at Serpa. They wanted to know all about 
him, and he, an American citizen born and 
bred, didn’t see any necessity to publish an 
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dreadnaught coming upstream fishing for 
turtles’ eggs, they had better turn kind. 
‘*Well, Calvin got out of Manaos all right, 
but a day’s run up the river saw him again in 
no-man’s-land, or, rather, in the Rio Marafion 
Company’s land, and a launch overtook him 
and asked for his papers. They told him pretty 
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WILFRED WOULD HAVE TOPPLED OVERBOARD HAD I NOT.. 
SLACK OF HIS PATCHED TROUSERS. 


river steamer with forty men, so our friend with 
the windowpane eye told me, with instruc- 
tions to bring back Calvin alive or dead, for 
a rumor had sifted downstream that he was 
inciting the Indians to revolt against the tyr- 
anny of the rubber dealers. Finally they found 
him, way beyond the back of everything, and 





plain that he was poaching rubber, and that | there was no doubt that the Rio Marafion 


he’d better get off the earth. The crew of the | 


river boat that Calvin had hired were scared 
out of their lives; they weren’t going to put 
up a scrap, naturally. So it was my partner 
against everyone, and I guess he had a lively 
time, for he had no intention of being arrested. 
He knocks down the skipper of his river boat, 
and, taking the wheel, rings full speed ahead 
and runs the Rio Marafion launch under water, 
and then laughed at ’em as they scrambled 
ashore ’’ 

‘*Good man!’? said I. 

‘*He is a good man,’’ replied Captain Hawks, 
‘*but he’s not a wise one. He was in for it 
then; he was a recognized belligerent, and the 


autobiography, and said so, whereupon I | crew of his steamer mutinied. They wanted 


gather that there was trouble. 
up at Manaos, flapping the Stars and Stripes | 
in the face of everyone, and ran across our 
friend, the British agent there, who, I guess, 
was mighty glad to see a white man between 
steamer times, for they seem to have been 
friends on sight. 

‘*That put rather a check on the Rio 
Marafion people, for the British agent declared 
that any inconvenience that his friend suf- 
fered would be a slight to him,—the British 
agent,—and that, as there was a British 
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He showed | to go home. 





Well, Calvin quelled their desires, 
and, however much they may have been afraid 
lof the Rio Marafion Company, Calvin soon 
made them a mighty sight more afraid of him. 
He seems to have got friendly with the Indians, 
through whom he smuggled letters to our friend 
with the eyeglass in Manaos. 

‘*Tn that way Calvin got some letters through 
to me. 

‘*Well, he was exploring round for rubber 
and getting to know a lot about the country, 


when the Rio Marafion Company sent out a 
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meant business. So he quietly slipped ashore 
with his dunnage, and he has been lost in the 


| jungle for just six months. ’’ 





Captain Esterkay whistled long and emphat- 
ically. ‘‘He’s dead,’’ he said softly. ‘‘Re- 
quiescat in pace.’’ 

‘*No more dead than you are,’’ answered my 
commander. ‘‘You don’t know Ezra Calvin; 
he comes from New England.’’ 

‘“‘T know that upriver country, though,’’ 
replied Captain Esterkay quietly. ‘‘That’s 
where the blowgun Indians are, and nobody, 
not even the Rio Marafion Company, has been 
able to do anything with them and their blow- 
guns. The blowgun, Matthew, in the hands 
of an expert is the most deadly weapon in the 
world, and the Indians that use it are naked 
heathen that have been seen by only about 
half adozen whitemen. They are not sociable, 
and they just laugh at firearms, and no 
wonder !’’ 

‘*Well, that’s where Calvin is, and when I 
have discharged my cargo at the Rio Maloca 
settlement that’s where we are going to find 
him.’’ 

Work is a great adjuster of troubled times. 
In three days the steady influence of discipline 
had lessened the constant and all-pervading 
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- SNATCHED HIM BACK BY THE 








memory of Massingbird’s death, although 
now and then I would come back to the 
memory of it with a horrible shock. 

Whatever effect our sudden departure from 
Manaos may have had in that place, we were 
traveling too far and too quickly for news to 
overtake us in any official form. We were, 
indeed, getting into the heart of 
the wilds, and beyond an occa- 
sional Indian canoe we saw no 
sign of man for days. But even 
here the Indian. form of wireless 
telegraphy had preceded us, and 
we had as much fresh food as we 
desired. 

Our patient whose leg we had 
amputated had been removed to 
the forecastle, and his chilled- 
steel constitution was manifest- 
ing itself in the way he recovered. 
His Indian name was unpro- 
nounceable, but it sounded like 
‘*Maryjane’’; so Maryjane he 
became, thenceforth and always. 
He was carried out daily, and 
sat in the shade smoking, and 
thus gradually assumed his place 
among us, as Stadger had done; 
and we would have missed him 
had he not been there. He made 
miraculous carvings for us all, 
and wept tears of pure emotion 
to the musie of the forecastle 
accordion. Thus Maryjane be- 
came a fixture. 

The rain squalls in this upper 
country were violent. The pearl- 
gray water came sluicing down 
in such tremendous volume as 
to threaten the. awnings that 
covered the ship. And the rain- 
fall was accompanied by a roar- 
ing sound such as you hear when 
you stand under an iron railway 
bridge when a train passes over- 
head. But for the most part, 
during the daytime, the silence 
of the forest was broken only by 
the noises of the ship. 

There was also a marked in- 
crease in the alligators, and the 
forest sounds at night were louder 
and more insistent. On the strips 
of sandy beach that sometimes 
lined the bank, one or more of 
the ugly creatures were invaria- 
bly sunning themselves, and the 
sight of them led Wilfred to 
devise an angling apparatus. 

The Amazonian variety of 
alligator is in strict proportion with the size 
and ferocity of the country; they are the 
most repulsive objects I have ever seen, and 
they exist in such swarms as to make the 
river bank a place of great danger. 

But it was not Wilfred’s desire to kill an 
alligator. He said that the alligators, or 
crocodiles,—we were not sure of the differ- 
ence, —were there first, and so had a right to 
‘a place in the sun’’; he also declared that 
he liked them. So he proposed to capture 
one alive and take it home with us in a cage 
on deck. 

‘*As a sort of pet, d’you mean?’’ asked 
Captain Hawks. 

‘*Well, I don’t s’pose I’ll be able to lead 
*im ararnd wiv a string, like a Fido dorg, 
but we could fix up a cage on the hafter mine 
deck stout enough to ’old ’?im—onced we’d 
got ’im.’’ 

‘*And how d’you propose to get him 
aboard? Put salt on his tail, or just whistle?’’ 

‘*Tf you’ll let me ’ave the use of a few men, 
a boat, one of them theer for’ard shore lines 
and a winch, Hi will get’im aboard all right. ’’ 

‘*Then I will, if it’s only to see how you do 
it,’’ replied Captain Hawks, grinning down 
at the minute Englishman. 

As a matter of fact, my commander gave 
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MAKCIAS MANAGIN 


»LTTING in her low- rocker by 
the window, Marcia viewed with 
troubled eyes the piles of neatly 
folded garments. 

‘*What’s the matter, sis?’’ 
asked Stanley lazily, from the 
couch near the open fire. ‘‘Been sewing too 
long, or just tired of talking to me?’’ 

Marcia looked at him affectionately. 
tainly not the latter. It seems good to have 
you at home. Those weeks when you were 
in the college hospital and we couldn’t even 
go to see you seemed ages. I know it’s hard 





for you to have to lie round indoors, but we’re | 


glad to"-have you here to fuss over.’’ 

‘*Then why the frown?’’ 

Marcia put her needle back carefully into 
its case, slipped her thimble into its place in 
her workbasket and began to pick up the 
mended clothing. 

‘*‘T was thinking of the people over on the 
East Side,’’ she said slowly. ‘‘Miss Trimble, 
our school nurse, says this promises to be the 
hardest winter over there she has ever known. 
Some of the families are terribly poor, and the 
Associated Charities have more on their hands 
than they can attend to. It seems so little just 
to give them our worn-out and outgrown cloth- 
ing—things we can’t possibly use. I thought 
I could surely give some money this month, 
but Richard lost a front tooth in those inter- 
class games, and Alicia needed glasses, and 
that ate up all the surplus. Sometimes I 
think,’’ she added, smiling ruefully, ‘‘that 
I must be a mighty poor manager. I never 
seem able to stretch my salary a dollar beyond 
absolute necessaries. ’’ 

‘* You’ve given two whole Saturdays to 
mending and sewing on buttons. That’s some- 
thing. Besides, I don’t see you having such 
a heap of things for yourself. How many 
seasons does this make for that blue suit?’’ 

‘*‘Why, Stan, I don’t look frumpy, do I?’” 
Marcia asked quickly. ‘‘1l’ve only worn it two 
—not quite two. I got it right after Christmas, 
year before last, and I’ve been ever so careful 
to keep it pressed and fresh looking.’’ 

Stanley smiled wanly. ‘‘Of course you don’t 
look like a frump, but styles do change, you 
know. Never mind, though, sis, we’ll soon 
be seeing the light through the trees. If those 
old typhoid bugs hadn’t got me, I’d have fin- 
ished in February. As it is, I’ll be through 
in June, and at work. Then perhaps you can 
have several suits at a time—and a few dollars 
to spare for your dear East-Siders, eh?’’ 

The clatter of the doorbell brought Marcia to 
her feet. With a quick little pat she smoothed 
her hair, gave Stanley’s pillow a punch to 
straighten it as she passed him, and went into 
the next room to answer the bell. A gust of 
wind swept into the room as she opened the 
door, and with it came two of the teachers 
from the school where Marcia taught five days 
of every week. 

Rosy-cheeked, with bright hair blown about 
their faces, and with their furs clutched tight 
about them, they hailed Marcia with delight. 

‘* How’s this for winter?’’ asked Patty 
Conant, laughing. ‘‘Isn’t it great? Where 
have you been keeping yourself? Betty and 


**Cer-— 





I have had a perfectly glorious day. Shopped 
all morning, had lunch at Desmand’s, and 
went to a concert this afternoon. 
the gay ones?’’ 

From his couch in the little living room, 
Stanley heard Marcia drawing up chairs for 
He 


Aren’t we 


her guests and greeting them hospitably. 
closed his eyes and tried to 
sleep, but could not; although 
he did not want to listen, he 
heard clearly all that Patty 
Conant and Elizabeth White 
were saying in the next room. 
With many exclamations and 
much laughter, they regaled 
themselves and Marcia witha 
merry recital of the experi- 
ences and adventures of their 
day of pleasure. 

‘*Another new dress ?’’ 
Marcia asked admiringly 
when at last Patty opened her 
coat, which she had -refused 
to remove. 

‘*Isn’t she the limit for 
having. new things ?’’ said 
Elizabeth White. ° ‘* Every 
time I see her she has some- 
thing new. Just look at that 
tatting !’’ 

Marcia leaned forward to 
examine it more carefully. 
‘**Do you do it yourself, 
Patty ?*’ 

‘*Merey, no! Catch me 
wasting my eyes on fine stuff 
like that! I’ve made the 
greatest find !’’ 

**She’s always making 
finds, ’’ interrupted Elizabeth. 

‘*There’s a woman Over on 
the East Side who does the 
most wonderful crocheting 
and tatting. And she’ll do 
heaps of it for almost noth- 
ing,’’ Patty continued. ‘‘She 
did all there is on this waist 
for a pair of my old shoes, 
and was mighty glad to get 
them. And for an old coat 
that wasn’t any good at all 
she made me thirty-six great big medallions to 
set round a lunch cloth. She goes out cleaning 
in the daytime, but she says she can do this 
at night. There’s a houseful of children, and 
she seems glad to get anything to do.’’ 

‘*Isn’t Patty the greatest ever?’’ asked Eliza- 
beth half enviously. ‘‘Some people wouldn’t 
see any possibilities at all in old clothes, and 
some would just be stupid enough to give them 
away and never get a thing in return.’’ 

‘*Oh, I’m a born manager,’’ said Patty with 


GRUFFLY, “ 


“I SAY, MARSH,” HE SAID 
WHEN IT 
COMES TO MANAGING, 
I'LL TAKE OFF MY HAT 
TO YOU ANY DAY.” 


<Gy Janet Wessels Howell i. 


a laugh. ‘‘I don’t believe in giving a thing 
away. I believe in helping people to keep 
their self-respect. ’’ 

Suddenly the door flew open with a bang, 
and Richard, Marcia’s young brother, a fresh- 
man in high school, rushed impetuously in. 


living-room fire and in a preoccupied way 
drew her rocking-chair up beside him. 

‘*Patty Conant and Elizabeth White — two 
teachers from our building,’’ his sister replied, 
with a note of wéariness in her voice. Perhaps 
she was a poor manager. Perhaps it was the 
better part of wisdom to look after your own 
interests and advantages. 

‘*Some baby doll—Miss Conant—some fussy 
little dresser,’’ Richard remarked. 

Stanley shot him a disapproving glance. 
‘‘Since when have you been speaking of women 
in that way ?’’ he asked. 

Richard flushed and moved uneasily in his 
chair. Stanley was his hero—hisidol. During 


“‘Oh, I say, Marsh,’’ he began. Then, | the last football season Stanley’s name had 
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seeing the callers, he mumbled a confused 
apology and retreated hastily to the living 
room, where Stanley, with a queer expression 
on his face, lay quietly studying the fire. 

In the interruption caused by Richard’s en- 
trance, Marcia’s two visitors had noticed that 
it was growing late; hurriedly drawing their 
wraps about them, they took their leave with 
many gay farewells. 

‘‘Who’re your friends?’ asked Stanley half 
indifferently as Marcia returned to the 
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appeared frequently on almost 
every sporting page in the 
country. And even now 
Richard was trying to come 
somewhere - near Stanley’s 
high-school standard in bas- 
ket ball and football, and was 
finding it no easy task. 

‘*That’s what the fellows 
at school say about her,’’ he 
said lamely by way of apology. 

‘*And you have to follow 
the lead of the fellows, of 
course !’’ Stanley said with- 
eringly. ‘*Go on out and 
wash your hands!’’ 

Richard went. 

Turning to Marcia, Stanley 
asked, ‘‘ Lizzie White? The 
one who finished high school 
in the class before mine? Is 
she teaching at high?’’ 

Marcia nodded. ‘‘We call 
her Elizabeth or Betty now. 
It’s prettier. ’’ 

‘*M-m, m-m!’’ grunted 
Stanley, and was silent for a 
few moments. 

‘“*And Patty Conant, she’s 
teaching over there, too— 
when she isn’t helping the 
East-Siders keep their self- 
respect ?’’ he said in a gently 
reflective tone. 

‘* Letting a woman who 
works all day sit up half the 
night to pay her three or four 
times the worth of her old 
clothes,’’ he added with a 
queer smile onhis lips. ‘‘Calls 
it managing, does she?’’ 

*“Oh—but —’’ began Marcia. 

Stanley reached out a long, 
thin arm and gripped his 
sister’s elbow. ‘‘I say, Marsh,’’ he said 
gruffly, ‘‘when it comes to managing, 1’ll 
take off my hat to you any day. You manage 
so well that you even manage to keep your 
own self-respect !’’ 

And Marcia, with dissatisfaction and dejec- 
tion slipping from her like a garment, raised 
misty, shining eyes to her brother, and said, 
‘*O Stan !’’—no more. * 

But suddenly the world was right again 
and all the path lay straight before her. 
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his permission because he knew how necessary 
some little recreation is among a community 
of industrious men. 

The carpenter and ’Arry Ketchold, with 
Wilfred giving shrill advice, forthwith con- 
structed upon the after main deck a cage capable 
of retaining a mad elephant. Then they made 
a running noose in a stout Manila line, which 
they bent to a ring, to which could be made 
fast the sister hooks at the end of a wire that 
ran to one of our cargo derricks. The appliance 
was sailor-like and efficient, and would lift fifty 
alligators—once it was attached to them. 

The affair was Wilfred’s. He was for the 
moment in command of the ship, which, so to 

speak, trembled with excitement. 

There was no trouble in finding an alligator ; 
the trouble was to prevent the alligator’s find- 
ing us. Less than a hundred yards from the 
ship was a sand bank, upon which four of 
the great creatures lay basking in the setting 
sun. A boat put off quietly 
with Wilfred in the bows, 
with his lariat paid out 
alongside the boat and at- 
tached by the sister hooks 
to the wire. ’Arry Ketchold 
steered, while I stood by 
Wilfred’s side, ready with a 
rifle. Softly and slowly, 
while Wilfred signed his 
commands to the boatswain 
with his hand, we drifted y 
down toward the alligators. cS 
The little man picked out for pron 
attack one that was repos- 
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realized how close we were, and, whisking 
round amid a great upheaval of sand and 
water, presented an open mouth that was a 
shock to behold. Then he came for us. 
‘*Back ’er ’ard aport!’’ yelled Wilfred, and 
the boat slid round. ‘‘ ’Old ’er!’’ he added. 
The alligator was now close to our bows, 
but our sudden change of position disconcerted 
him, and he snapped together his gigantic jaws 
with a crack like the shutting of steel doors. 
It was at that moment that Wilfred positively 
drew, not threw, the noose over the beast’s 
head. The alligator cast himself backward so 
suddenly that Wilfred would have toppled 
overboard had I not dropped my rifle and 
snatched him back by the slack of his patched 
trousers. As he fell back into the boat, he 
clapped a whistle to his lips and blew, while I 
yelled to our men to go astern for their lives. 
The boat leaped backward, and the waiting 





| donkeyman aboard the ship started his winch. 


The line came tight round 
the alligator’s neck and 
shoulder just abaft the eight 
great lumps he carries there 
for purpescs of his own. 

He was both an astonished 
and an angry alligator, and, 
to put it precisely, we had 
to get out of the way. 

The world was not half 
3 big enough for that alligator. 
The wire had brought him 
up with what must have 
been a considerable jar, and 
the winch, with a sudden 
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ing some forty yards from [oe ER jerk, drew him off the sand 
hiscompanions. Scarcely a YY A yy bank and into the river 
man in the boat drew breath, — SDS soe" toward the ship. He darted 
and the four men at the oars aa ne yy upstream, then downstream, 
were ready to back water a 1 and in a sudden mania of 
with all their strength. We 4 f ( Ux Limi rage fell to rolling round and 
came so silently that the al- “a : \ = round, snapping powerfully 


ligator at first either did not 

see us or did not consider us 

as worthy of his attention. 
Suddenly, however, he 


FOR AN INDESCRIBABLE 
SPACE OF TIME THE 
ALLIGATOR WAS IN THE AIR. 


‘| at the rope. If you can 
imagine a torpedo miracu- 
lously imbued with life and 
filled with devastating rage, 





you can imagine a little of what we saw. Mean- 
while the evening air was filled with the yells, 
shouts, whistles and screams of every man 
present—a volume of sound through which 
droned the steady hum of the winch, broken 
by the heavy reports of the alligator’s tail as 
it hit the water. If the noose did not slip, he 
was ours,—or, rather, Wilfred’s,—and Wilfred 
whooped and coughed and cackled and crowed 
and danced in the bows of our boat. 

As the inevitable wire drew the plunging, 
rolling, lashing alligator nearer the ship, our 
excitement grew to a point that was almost 
unbearable, and I really thought that Wilfred 
would go headforemost into the river. 

Then for an indescribable space of time the 
alligator was in the air, rising skyward, dou- 
bling and twisting and writhing. The derrick 
came clanking round, and with the skilled 
neatness of long practice the donkeyman put 
the raging alligator into the roofless cage that 
had been prepared for his reception. 

We in the boat went aboard like monkeys, and 
every man in the ship crowded round the alliga- 
tor’s cage, while one of us, poised above, un- 
shackled the sister hooks and tried to disengage 
the noose from the reptile below him. We had 
allowed our captive as much space as we could 
afford, and he filled that space completely, and 
almost simultaneously, in mad rushes to get at 
us, while he snapped his truly terrific jaws and 
pounded the iron deck with his mighty tail. 

Wilfred went dancing round, extolling the 
beauties and the power of his pet in high, shrill 
whoops. He flung a lump of pork into the cage, 
but the alligator was not looking for food; his 
spirit and his body demanded red revenge, and 
in his implacable, unconquerable ferocity he 


| gained our respect and almost our affection. 


‘‘We are coming on,’’ said Captain Hawks 
to me the next day, ‘‘and at this rate we should 
be a full ship’s company by the end of this 
cruise. We collected a dog at Para, then an 
Indian, and now an alligator.’’ 

At one side of the alligator’s cage was a 
wooden trough just deep enough and large 
enough for him to lie in. A short piece of 





hose attached to one of the deck hydrants 
enabled Wilfred to keep the trough full of 
water and the alligator in the damp state 
necessary for his good health. 

The reptile was, of course, a great source 
of interest to us all, and his refusal at first to 
eat caused the whole ship no little anxiety. 
A sigh of genuine relief went up when Wil- 
fred announced two days later that ‘‘Percy 
was able to sit up and take a little nourish- 
ment. ’E’s eat sixty-two pounds of pork.’’ 

Otherwise our journey continued as before. 
The river was noticeably smaller now, and 
there was a subtle difference in the forest that 
was hard to define. ‘There was the same inter- 
woven jam of strenuous vegetation, but there 
were occasional patches of forest as we know 
it; that is, great, tall trees standing clear and 
straight to the good solid earth. 

One day Captain Esterkay ‘‘shot the sun.’’ 
That impressed me more than anything else 
with the magnitude of our surroundings, espe- 
cially as he found that the best map we had 
been able to get was eleven miles in error. 
With his sextant he took the ship’s position 
precisely as if we had been at sea, and not 
something over a thousand miles inland. 

A day later we left the main stream for a 
southern tributary. The navigation of the 
Martin Connor now became a matter of care. 
Heretofore the smallness of the ship and the 
largeness of the river had made navigation an 
easy matter; but now we must keep to the 
centre of the stream, which resembled a road 
through the forest. A marked change now 
came in the country; occasionally, above the 
trees, we could see where the forest rose over 
low, rolling hills. Tributaries of the tributary 
that we were ascending branched off on either 
hand at infrequent intervals, and not one of 
these rivers was marked on the map. 

Oceasional bouts of Amazon fever, a pecul- 
iarly pernicious kind of malaria, visited most 
of us on the way up the river; and one day, 
when Captain Hawks was groaning and sweat- 
ing and shivering in his bunk, a turn in the 
stream revealed a shallow-draft steamer coming 
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downstream, flying the flag of the Rio Maloca 
Rubber Company. We instantly greeted each 
other with whistles ; and as I was in temporary 
command of the ship, I moved her as much to 
one side as our pilot, Captain Esterkay, would 
let me, and signaled to stop the engines. 

‘This will be Eichholz,’’ said Captain Ester- 
kay, with the glasses to his eyes ; and Eichholz 
it was. 

Our pleasure and interest were as great as if 
we had met and exchanged greetings with a 
ship at sea, and every man who could do so 
now crowded to the deck. The broad-beamed, 
shallow-draft steamer, spreading behind her a 
cloud of blue wood smoke, came sidling athwart 
the river current. She lay upon the water like 
a dish, and as she was now obviously aiming | ‘ 
for our side, I regarded her manceuvres witt| AV 
growing alarm. I rang down the telegraph 
to ‘‘stand by,’’ comforting myself with the 
knowledge of Mr. McLushley’s always imme- 
diate responses. Along came the river craft 
full speed, swerving slightly from port to star- 
board and back again, as if undecided just 
where to ram us. 

‘*Fenders over the side!’? I shouted, and 
rang on ‘‘slow astern. ’? 

The crew jumped, the watch below and the 
watch on deck alike, and not only a fender 
went over the side, but also a six-inch Manila— 
a sudden and excellent inspiration of Timothy 
Hanks’s. And as the men jumped, they ad- 
dressed the river boat in plain-spoken ‘‘ United 
States,’’ asking her to ‘‘Come right inside and 
not be bashful,’’ to ‘‘Keep off the grass,’ to 
‘Mind the paint,’’ and to ‘‘Part her hair in 
the middle. ’’ 

‘*That’ll do,’’? said I. ‘‘Shut your faces.’’ 

On the upper deck of the river boat, congre- 
gated round a shed-like wheelhouse and be- 
neath a dirty, slack-stretched awning, lounged 
half a dozen white men. The weariness and 
languor that marked their postures seemed 
habitual with all men, other than native In- 
dians, who resided in the Amazon country. 
What those dilapidated specimens thought of 
our vociferating, three-parts naked, truculently 
cheerful Grew, swarming round like apes, I 
do not know, but they certainly regarded us 
with interest not unmixed with alarm. They 
came alongside with a creaking, thumping jar 
that made the men by the wheelhouse stagger. 

‘*Go astern, sir!’? I shouted to the man in 
the wheelhouse, as the visitor went thumping 
along our side like a traveling battering ram. 
‘‘Go astern hard! If you have no paint, we 
have. Mr. Hanks, heave the fool a line, and 
some of you get over and make it fast! Jump!’’ 

Six of our swarthy crew dropped down into 
the river boat with the end of the line, to the 
great consternation of the negroes and the 
Indians, who were swept aside like chaff before 
a wind in the frenzied efforts that our men 
made to find something aboard the river boat 
that would hold. 

‘‘She ain’t got no bollards, sir!’’ shouted 
’Arry Ketchold; and to stop the murderous 
bumping, he clutched the Manila line in one 
terrific fist and hooked an arm through a 
window of the deckhouse. The deckhouse 
window frame and part of the deckhouse itself 
pulled outward with a rending of wood and a 
tinkle of broken glass. 

“Tie it round her skipper’s neck!’’ I shouted. 

At last by circumnavigating the deckhouse 
our men found an anchorage, and thus brought 
the river boat to rest. 

Amid those standing round the wheelhouse 
there was one man who had shown neither 
interest nor alarm at this proceeding, but who 
had regarded us without a vestige of animation. 
He wore rather dirty, ill-cut white clothing 
and a remarkable hat that looked as if it were 
homemade, and he came aboard us first and 
introduced himself to me. 

‘“*‘My name is Eichholz,’’ he said, gazing 
wearily past me at nothing in particular. 
‘*Are you Captain Hawks?’’ 

I explained that Captain Hawks was down 
with a bout of fever. 

‘Just so,’’ answered Eichholz understand- 
ingly, and took the chair I offered. 

Eichholz I have placed permanently in my 
mental gallery of human curiosities. He was 
incredibly thin and incredibly tall. He moved, 
spoke and even breathed with calculating 
deliberation, and with frequent lapses into 
what seemed almost like unconsciousness. Ex- 
treme caution seemed to mark his most trivial 
actions, and in spite of his extraordinary leth- 
argy he appeared to be in a state of nervous 
tension, as if, for example, he were momentarily 
expecting to be shot from a long way off. 

I am not particularly quick of wits, and 
Eichholz bothered and puzzled me. I wanted 
to ask him what on earth was the matter. 
His face was lined and warped, was seared 
as if by fire; and his eyes, which were quite 
round and which displayed the entire pupil, 
moved with perpetual yet somehow reluctant 
animation. And when he blinked, he would 
sometimes allow his eyes to remain closed for 
&® moment or so, as if he dreaded what he 
might see. I never saw him smile, even the 
conventional smile that ordinary politeness 
sometimes demands; and I had not observed 
him for a quarter of an hour before I came to 
the conclusion that Eichholz was more abjectly 
miserable than any man I had ever beheld. It 
seemed to me incredible that a white man could 





get into such a state, and his state fascinated 
me against my will. For there was nothing con- 
temptible about Eichholz—nothing cowardly. 
‘*Mr. Massingbird?’’ he asked. ‘‘I under- 
stood that he was.coming with you.’’ 
For a moment I gazed at his inexplicable face, 
and power of speech left me. It was the most 


FOUR 


extraordinary thing I have ever had to say. 
‘*Mr. Massingbird,’’ said I, with an effort, 
‘*went temporarily mad. He drew his revolver 
on Captain Hawks and I hit him. I hit him 
and killed him. Mr. Massingbird is dead.’’ 
Eichholz rose suddenly from his chair. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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A war is com- 


vrs, BURTON HARRISON, by her grace- 


models of manhood, | 
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will probably be the 
track of both armies, 
and will no longer be 
a safe home for us. I 
don’t know what todo. But the chief thing 
is to get you young ones out of the way till 
we decide. ’’ 

Those were the ominous words to which 
three of us listened in our comfortable Virginia 
home at the beginning of the Civil War. We 
were the three youngest members of the com- 
posite household, which was made up at that 
time of two widows, two maiden great-aunts, 
@ naval-officer uncle, off on duty in the ‘‘old’’ 
service, sundry boy cousins 
of an age to enlist, myself, a 





her extensive travels 
in London, Paris and other European capitals. 


has lived much 


e ket as well as another. 


Surely there would be 
some little chink of a 
place in the ranks that 
he could fit into. In the end he had his way. 
Most boys had their way, both North and 
South, in that war. He went, offered himself, 
and was refused because he looked so absurdly 
young and small. At sight of his woe-stricken 
countenance, an officer of Alexandria volun- 
teers, an old friend of the family, took pity onthe 
boy and successfully pleaded his cause before 
authority. They took him into the regiment— 
as a marker to run with a little flag, and mark 








ORAWN BY J. SCOTT WILLIAMS 


We unpacked our few books and photographs 
—and breathed a sigh of relief. To us war- 
worn exiles, the Ville au Bois seemed home. 

Twice a day, on our way to meals in the 
|main building, we passed through the little 
| garden and crossed a flagged stone courtyard, 
| shaded by fine trees and inclosed in sparrow- 

haunted house walls thick with ivy. The 
dining room was rather a trial to us, with its 
long tables surrounded by nodding, chattering, 
gesticulating old people. Where, I asked, was 
the youth of Paris? At last I learned that 
French people of that class give up house- 
keeping when they reach a certain age, and 
go to live in some pension like Ville au Bois. 
On Sundays and holidays their married chil- 
dren and their progeny came to take them for 
>» walk in the Bois, and then to luncheon and 
| dinner in a restaurant, or, more rarely, at their 
own homes. Those little family parties always 
touched my heart. 

Our friends at the Ville au Bois— who 
included ex-artists, retired military men and 
former actors and actresses of great reputation 
—all made much of me as the youngest pen- 
sionnaire. They saved for me fruit and sugar 
cakes and little sticky French bonbons from 
their own carefully allotted portions. I was 
somewhat taken aback when an old gentleman 
with a skullcap and a Roman nose trotted over 
behind my chair with a lump of sugar in the 
spoon that he had just dipped into his black 
coffee, and presented it to my lips. 

**Un ‘canard’ pour mademoiselle,’’ he said, 











with an explanatory bow toward my mother, 
who did not in the least 
appreciate this little cus- 





wide-eyed and eagerly in- 
terested young person, my 
small brother, the only son 
of his mother,. and a little 
girl cousin. 

Almost immediately we 
three were packed off to 
‘*Cousin Jane’s.’’ Suffice 
it to say that Cousin Jane 
lived ‘‘up the country’’ in 
a paradise where war was 
not; that region, however, 
was one day to ring with. 
troopers’ steel and to be - 
strewn with ruined home- 
steads. We went, divided ~ 
between the excitement of 
an unchaperoned ride in a 
stage coach and our burning 
desire to be in whatever 
happened at Vaucluse. 

The first thing that hap- 
pened was that all the birds 
flew out of the old nest. It 
had been a centre of family 
life in a large, what we 
ealled, ‘‘connection.’’ I 
think there were twenty-one 
young kinsmen, glad fre- 
quenters of the old place, 
who volunteered for that 
war in’61. They all fought 
well, some won distinction, 
some never came back ; those 
who survived to return never 
saw again the old white 
stucco house, surrounded by 
its noble grove of oaks, for 
before the close of the war 
it was burned and ravaged. 

When the Federals took 
the place for a camp, the 








tomary Gallic compliment. 

They were kindly, simple 
souls who cherished sou- 
venirs and idolized their 
grandchildren. My favorite 
was a little old widow, who 
showed me a picture of her 
soldier son under a festoon 
of crape. He had followed 
Maximilian to Mexico, and 
there had fallen. She had 
no other family or home 
than this. 

‘*We are thankful for the 
Ville au Bois,’’ she said, 
‘‘and most of us expect to 
live here till we die, though, 
to be sure, our landlady is a 
little close about the table.’’ 

Although, unlike the old 
ladies, I did not look upon 
Ville au Bois as a place 
where I could live out my 
life, I became greatly at- 
tached to our French home, 
and left it, at last, with real 
regret. 

After we had gone back 
to America the Franco- 
Prussian War and the ter- 
rible days of the Commune 
swept over Paris, and the 
fortification at Porte Maillot 
was the scene of fierce can- 
nonading. As in the neigh- 
borhood of my Virginia 
home, Vaucluse, the trees, 
and then the buildings, were 
razed to the ground. Deso- 
lation spread over it like a 
pall over the dead. When 
I next went to Paris, I 








two dauntless maiden aunts, 
who had insisted upon stay- 
ing at Vaucluse ‘‘to protect 
the place, ’’ were politely but 
firmly ordered to leave. The older of them, 
who had in childhood been a guest of President 
and Mrs. Washington at Mount Vernon,—a 
stern and masterful lady,—declined to go, and 
sat by the hearthside in her armchair. At last 
two orderlies under the charge of a young 
lieutenant took her on either side, and carried 
her, chair and all, into the waiting ambulance 
and drove her to a neighboring town. 

Before the Federals had come my mother 
had buried the silver and valuables in the 
cellar of Vaucluse. Four years later she came 
back ‘‘ home,’ alone, with two men with 
spades, and tried to point out to them where 
she had buried the silver. 

Hopeless task! She had left there a big, 
comfortable, fully furnished Virginia mansion ; 
she saw now a barren waste with all the trees 
that had surrounded it swept away, and all 
landmarks, even the charred timbers and bricks 
of the foundation, gone. Rather forlornly, 
she pointed to a spot where a hollow in the 


| ground might or might not indicate a cellar, 


but after hours of digging, the men had found 
nothing. They were about to give up the 
search, when one of them, with a shout, 
stooped and picked up a silver teaspoon, quite 
black. And in ah hour’s time they had found 
all the rich store. 

Our mothers, of course, were anxious to have 
the younger members of their households out 
of the way of battle; but we were just as 
anxious to share the burdens and hardships of 
war. Especially did my brother, then scarcely 
fifteen years old, chafe at the gentle bonds that 
kept him from the front. Kinsmen, school- 
mates, all who served his youthful spirit as 


THE OLDER OF THEM, A STERN AND MASTERFUL 


DECLINED TO GO. 


the places as the line of men deploy. He went 
straightway into camp, proud and joyous. 

He was the pet of the regiment, and in the 
hot fire of the Battle of Manassas the men tried 
to get him to the rear. But in spite of them 
he fought and fired, until in an interval of 
action he fell asleep under a tree. Even when 
a shell burst and peppered the ground near 
by he did not awake. He went through that 
battle, as through the war, safe and unharmed. 

Meanwhile we others yearned and palpitated 
through the changed days, knocking round 
from pillar to post for quite four years, en- 
during discomforts, privations, serving wounded 
men, and breathing the poisoned air of poorly 
equipped hospitals. 

When the war was over, my mother, realizing 
that in the past years of stress and storm my 
education had been of course neglected, decided 
that I should go abroad for a finishing course 
of French and music, and to Paris we wended 
our way. 

We took lodgings at the Ville au Bois, a 
rambling stone house at the Porte Maillot 
at the entrance of the Bois de Boulogne in 
Neuilly. That was to meet the double require- 
ments of a table at which I should hear only 
French spoken and a separate apartment in 
which mother could live retired, with her own 
garden, her own arbor, and her own wall, 
overhung with branches from the Bois. 

No one could get to us without coming 
through our garden ; the little salon was bright 
and clean with crimson moreen curtains, chairs 
and sofas. We had a reading lamp, a large 
mirror and an open-grate fire. We bought 
pots of flowers surrounded by paper frills. 





made a special pilgrimage 
to see the Ville au Bois. 
My cabman was intelligent, 
sympathizing, untiring, 
determined to find the Ville au Bois or perish. 
He drove round and round ina circle, it seemed 
to me, but found not a single landmark to 
suggest to me the old familiar neighborhood. 
All had been swept away by Prussian fire. 
The quaint, rambling old caravansary had 
disappeared, and its inmates had scattered like 
the brown birds that once nested in its ivied 
walls. So that was the second house I lived 
in to be destroyed by war! 

The sores and scars of the great Civil War 
in America, and of the great conflict that ended 
in the victory of Germany over France in 1871, 
had healed to outward seeming when, in the 
spring of 1898, America awoke to the unpleas- 
ant consciousness of having to go to war with 
Spai 


LADY, 


pain. 
I was off at a little fisherman’s inn in Sul- 
livan County with a member of Squadron 
A of New York who was recovering from 
the grippe. We fished all day, and in the 
evening, sitting before the huge stone hearth 
with the cheery crackle of the fire, I read aloud 
‘*Cyrano de Bergerac’’ while the young man 
sorted flies and tackle—and strained his heart- 
strings with fear lest his name should not be 
drawn for the list of the new provisional troop 
of eighty-four men to be taken from the whole 
squadron for immediate service in the war. 
At last a telegram came, and all clouds rolled 
away from the volunteer’s brow; we packed 
trout flies and tackle, and returned to New 
York—he to camp at Hempstead Plains, I to 
our house in town. 

I remember a night when our volunteer 
soldier slept at home, while yet the future of 
the troop was undecided and some of the 
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members had leave to scatter. Between one 
and two o’clock in the morning the house was 
aroused by a peremptory telegram from the 
captain of the troop, ordering all of the absent 
troopers to a given rendezvous. I carried it 
upstairs to the bedside of a profoundly slum- 
bering young man, who in two minutes had 
turned me out of his room and was hurrying 
into his uniform. 

The whole household was afoot and buzzing 
with preparation—the mother, to see that 
proper underwear was packed in the soldier’s 
kit; the brother, to reckon up accoutrements ; 
the father, to hunt in his pockets for sinews 
of war thus unexpectedly required. The 
maids were all in a flutter of sympathy, and 
some of them, of course, were crying. They 
thought that Spanish warships were off 
Sandy Hook at the very moment. 

In less time than it takes to write about it, 
the trooper in his gray jacket had distributed 
his smiles and handshakes and one kiss, and 
was off. We elders, who had lived through 
the Civil War and knew, looked at each other 
a little blankly as the front door slammed. 
The others smiled and wondered about war. 

That proved to be a false alarm, however— 
a test of preparedness. The boys were re- 
called to Hempstead, where they were drilled 
into fine shape; finally they came riding over 
the big bridge—as splendid and manly a lot 
of young fellows as ever jingled spurs. All 
New York went down to see them pass on 
their way to Washington. 

Some time later in the spring I went on a 
visit to Washington, and drove out to see the 
troop, which was then encamped at Fort 
Alger. How strange I felt when I saw again, 
after all those intervening years, the soldiers 
in blue unifornis amid tents and tethered 
horses, upon land that had once belonged to 
our own family, where, after ’61, my own 
people had fought them to the death, and 
now among the blue uniforms, my son! 

The summer passed away, the troopers 
scattered, and my son came in time to be an 
assistant adjutant general on the staff of a 
gallant brigadier general of the United States 
Army. They all faced with spirit what ex- 
perience came to them of fighting and fever 
camps. During the next winter, after peace 
had been declared with Spain, they returned 
to civil life. Enough havoc had been worked 
with valuable lives to make us realize the cost 
of even a brief war. 

And now the whirligig of time has brought 
to us the present horrible world conflict, beside 
which all others in history seem dwarfed and 
almost colorless. The sinister consequences 
of such a struggle of arms are far-reaching; 
they touched even a little person of twelve, 
who with her plucky governess was traveling 
from a far-away tropic island where her father 
—once the boy trooper of Squadron A—held a 
post. 

On account of the evil effect of the tropical 
climate upon the child’s health, she was being 
sent to Paris toschool. She and her governess 
had sailed from Hongkong on the Derfflinger, 
which was to land them at Genoa, whence 
they were going by rail to Paris. 

At Port Said the ship ran into the jaws of 
war. There, the Derfflinger was met by cables 
ordering all sailors, stewards, cooks and engi- 
neers on board to return to Germany to enlist 
in its army or navy. A few officers remained 
to guard the ship. The passengers must shift 
for themselves. 

It was no easy matter for the young gov- 
erness and her little charge, exhausted by 
continuous seasickness, to determine what to 
do. One by one, parties of their acquaintances 
forsook them, and they were left virtually 
alone on the ship. The only thing the Amer- 
ican consul at Port Said could do was to advise 
them to ‘‘leave Port Said at once.’’ 

They passed days of miserable uncertainty. 
Then about two o’clock one morning a strange 


Arab, whom they had never seen and could 


hardly understand, visited them. He said 
that a friend had got for them the prom- 
ise of quarters in the P. & O. liner Persia, 
then in the ecoaling station, about to sail 
for England, but that they must come at 
onee ! 

After a two hours’ search in the black depths 
of the ship’s hold, which was lighted by a 
solitary candle, they brought their trunks on 
deck, and with the help of only their awesome 
guide got them over the side into a waiting 
rowboat. 

In another boat, rowed by their Arab, they 
made their way through a harbor filled with 
hundreds of craft of differing nationalities 
driven into the shelter of neutral waters; and 
at last, to their infinite relief, they arrived safe 
at the anchored Persia. 

With no certain knowledge where they were 
to go, —there were hints that the Persia was to 
be sent back to India for Hindu reserves for 
the Allied armies,—with a bill of fare con- 
sisting of hardtack, salt meat and rice, our 
travelers yet felt a glad sense of protection 
in the British flag overhead. At Malta they 
waited for a convoy of English ships to 
Gibraltar. The Persia was bound for Eng- 
land, after all. 

At Gibraltar they went ashore to cable to 
the child’s father in the far Orient, but sailed 
again without hearing from him. Once more 








the ship was on the high seas, now without 
convoy, driving with shrouded lights at full 
speed through fog and storm, pursued by and 
eluding hostile cruisers, forced for several 
hours to halt for repairs to machinery. At 
last, at daybreak in the English Channel, the 
ship was brought to by a shot across her bow 
from a pursuing ship of war! 

They soon saw, however, that their chal- 
lenger was, like themselves, flying the British 
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flag. A few hours later saw the Persia docked 
in safety at Plymouth. We all know of the 
other voyage, a year and a half later, when 
the ill-fated Persia did not reach her port. 
During the time after they had left Gibraltar 
eager cable messages concerning the child and 
her companion had been speeding round the 
world. Kind friends awaiting them at Ply- 
mouth took them in loving and hospitable 
charge, and their troubles melted into air. 





STACKED FROM FLOOR TO CEILING IN NEATLY LABELED PILES WERE 
BLUE COPY BOOKS. 


TWO, AND ANOTHER 


“6y Winifred Kirkland 


HE new secretary at Wad- 
leigh Hall bowed her capa- 

ble little brown head over a 
confused mass of papers. Miss Dar- 
ling had oecupied her present position 
for exactly two weeks. Miss Ayrton, 
the former principal of the girls’ school, 
had been her own secretary throughout the 
many years of her office; doubtless she held 
the clue to the chaos of her desk, but Clara 
Darling had not as yet discovered it. 

During the past two weeks there had come 
to be the faintest pucker on her clear brow. 
The pucker was not altogether caused by the 
papers. In fact, the secretary was rather glad 
that the papers kept her too busy to think, for 
it is not pleasant to think that perhaps you 
have made a mistake—a mistake that concerns 
the school you have loved ever since you first 
toddled to it as a little kindergarten girl, and 
the friend you have worshiped for ten years. 

Life at Wadleigh Hall during those past two 
weeks had not been easy for either the new 
secretary or for Harriet Crane, the new prin- 
cipal. They had not expected to take the helm 
until the following September, but the sudden 
illness and immediate withdrawal of the retir- 
ing principal had forced the trustees to call 
upon the newly appointed officials at once. So 
Harriet Crane and Clara Darling found them- 
selves hurriedly installed and set to guide and 
govern two hundred girls, a score of teachers 
and some two score of servants. But the new 
Officials were plucky women and effi- 
cient. It did not take the whole estab- 
lishment long to learn that the new 
principal was principal in deed as well 
as in word. The two kept their prob- 
lems and their puzzles and their nerves 
to themselves, and the secrets of their 
wakeful nights only they themselves 
knew—unless perhaps they were guessed 
by one other, a lady gentle and obscure 
who recognized sleepless eyes because 
her own eyes were sweet and old. . 

It was a very different thing, Clara 
had discovered, to see a school from the 
inside and to see it from the outside. 
Having attended Wadleigh Hall as a 
day pupil for a dozen years, until she 
went away to college, she had supposed 
that she knew Wadleigh Hall and every 
question that concerned it; now she 
realized that she knew very little about 
her own school. It was for Harriet’s sake 
that she had taken the work, because Harriet, 
fresh from a far-away professorship, had never 
seen Wadleigh Hall. Clara was determined 
that the new principal should be successful, 
first because she herself, working through her 
own father and the other trustees of her 
acquaintance, had been chief instrument of 
her election ; next, because she loved Wadleigh 
Hall, and wished to see its slow, old-fashioned 
methods replaced with a more enlightened cur- 
riculum and a more rigorous discipline, which 
would bring it again into the front rank. But 
the last and chief reason that Clara meant the 
new principal to succeed was that the principal 









“WELL, I'VE DECIDED. 





was her dearest friend. Sud- 
denly brushing aside her pa- 
pers, Clara bowed her chin on 
her hands and with troubled eyes 
gazed out of the window. The 
thoughts that she had successfully 
parried for days had suddenly struck 
home; if the last two weeks had revealed to 
her much that was new in the school she knew 
so well, they had also revealed to her much 
that was new in the character of the friend 
whom she had known for ten years. 

‘*Dreaming—you, Clara!’’ 

The voice made her start and turn toward 
the principal, who had just entered the office. 
Harriet was a little, slim woman—face keen 
as a whiplash, a slight form compact of 
energy in every fibre. Her voice was low 
and incisive. Only by her temples and her 
mouth in repose could you have guessed the 


iron will that kept her frail, nerve-racked | guest. 


body strung up to the stern hourly need for 
activity. 

The principal opened the door long enough 
to hang out an ‘‘engaged’’ sign, and then curled 
herself into an armchair beside the desk, as in 
old college days. With her head bowed, she 
looked Clara straight in the eye. 

‘*Well, I’ve decided, ’’ she said. 
to do it.’ 

Clara gave a little quick gasp of pain. 

‘*Clara dear,’’? Harriet pleaded, ‘‘can’t you 
see how absurd you are? You are generally 


““T’m going 





so sensible, but now you are letting your 
feelings get the best of you. One of my first 
duties to Wadleigh Hall is to get rid of the dead 
wood that has been allowed to accumulate all 
these years. It is perfectly clear to me that 
Miss Glenn must go.’’ 

‘Dead wood—Miss Glenn—O Harriet! I 
suppose it’s because you’re so new to the place 
that you don’t understand. ’’ 

“It is a great deal better that I shouldn’t 
understand,’’ responded Harriet sharply, ‘‘if 
it’s going to make me weakly sentimental. I 
understand your affection for Miss Glenn, of 
course, but still I see my course clearly. I 
shall simply tell her as kindly as possible 








I'M GOING TO DO IT.” 





that under the new management we shall 
have no need for her services. ’’ 

‘*Harriet !? 

**Clara,’’— here the old habit of seeking 
comfort in Clara’s sympathy asserted itself, 
—‘‘T am tired almost unbearably. The whole 
thing is hard enough without having to struggle 
with you over every necessary innovation. 


When you know better than anyone else how 


many things Wadleigh Hall has not that it 
ought to have, and how many things it has 
that it ought not to have, don’t you think 
we might very well begin our reform by dis- 
pensing with Spencerian penmanship ?’’ 

‘*But not by dispensing with Miss Glenn. ’’ 

‘*Why, that is all she teaches, isn’t it?’’ 

Clara looked into the keen, hard eyes facing 
hers, and suddenly Harriet seemed a hundred 
miles removed from her; it seemed hopeless 
to try to explain Miss Glenn to Harriet. 

‘*My dear Clara,’’ Harriet went on, ‘‘re- 
member that Miss Glenn is seventy years old! 
Wadleigh Hall is not an old ladies’ home.’’ 

Harriet’s nerves were twitching at her fin- 
gers now, making them tap the chair arm 
sharply. Then Clara broke forth: 

‘*O Harriet, the girls need Miss Glenn so 
much !?? 

‘*How 97 

But the terse monosyllable brought no 
response. What was the use? 

The principal, always rapid in decision and 
in action, suddenly straightened up. ‘‘I must 
say, Clara, that your arguments for retaining 
Miss Glenn seem to be lacking, and so —’’ 

‘*The girls need her!’’ cried Clara again. 

‘*The girls do not need Spencerian penman- 
ship, ’’—Harriet jumped up, —‘‘so I am going 
at once to talk to Miss Glenn. I’m sorry, 
Clara.’’ Then for an instant all the tension 
showed in her face as she finished, ‘‘I think 
perhaps I’ll sleep to-night if I can get this 
one thing off my mind. ’’ 

The door closed, and the secretary’s head 
dropped again upon her hands. ‘‘She isn’t 
Harriet any more,’’ she whispered to herself. 

Down one long corridor, then along another 
at right angles to that, then up stairs and stairs 
and stairs; at last the principal reached Miss 
Glenn’s tower room. Within, a canary was 
bursting its little throat in song, so that Harriet 
had to repeat her knock before Miss Glenn 
opened the door. 

Two gentle old hands closed over the princi- 
pal’s little nervous one. Miss Glenn’s face, 
seamed with countless fine wrinkles and framed 
in the white of a Quaker cap, was crinkled 
with the unexpected pleasure of the visit. 

‘*Tt is so good of thee to climb so high to 
visit me. Our children find the way often, 
but I did not expect thee. Sit thee down here 
in the old rocker, for thee is tired, I know.’’ 

The tower room seemed to have gathered 
into itself all the sunshine of that windy March 
afternoon. There had been none in the office 
downstairs. In the sun-flooded window, all 
green with cheery, growing things, the canary 
still trilled high and sweet. Miss Glenn tapped 
the cage. 

‘Softly, softly, Robert. Thee must not be 
an unmannerly bird. ‘Thee sees we have a 
”? 

Then she seated herself by her little rosewood 
sewing table, an heirloom out of some far-away 
past, put on her spectacles and began to sew 
ona bitof muslin. Miss Glenn was never idle, 
but somehow her activity, as you watched it, 
seemed to have in it more restfulness than 
other people’s repose. The principal glanced 
from the quiet picture within to the quiet 
landscape without, stretching far below Miss 
Glenn’s high tower window—brown fields that 
met at last low hills against the blue. 

‘Thee likes my fields and hills?’’ said Miss 
Glenn. ‘‘I am very fond of my fields. 
I have been making friends with them 
out of that window for almost fifty years. 
All that time I’ve watched them turn 
green and brown and white. Thee 
knows I came here when Mary Ayrton, 
my friend, came to be principal. I was 
sorry Mary was too sick to see thee and 
talk to thee a little about our school 
when thee came. When I see thee and 
thy friend, Clara Darling, I think of 
the time when Mary and I came to the 
school. I chose thig room then because 
of the sky. I always liked to be near 
the sky. Doesn’t thee ever feel down- 
Stairs that thee needs the sky ?’”’ 

It had suddenly come into Harriet’s 
mind that it was very inconsiderate of 
the school management to allow a frail 
old lady to climb many times a day to so 
inaccessible a room. There were plenty 
of good rooms below; some of the girls could 
be moved up here another year—and then she 
remembered that Miss Glenn would not be 
there another year. 

‘*Don’t you find the stairs very hard— 
now??? 

‘*Now that I am old?’’ asked Miss Glenn, 
smiling. ‘‘I suppose I do seem very old to 
thee, thee is so young. Thee cannot know 
that it is hard to give up what one wants even 
when one is old. I cannot give up my tower 
yet. ‘Thee does not mean to put me out of my 
tower, does thee?’’ 

She asked it with a little laugh of gentle 


‘amusement, but the question made quick shame 
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‘IN JUST A MINUTE’ 
y Walter J. Inompson 


burn in Harriet’s cheeks. ‘‘I only thought 
you might be more comfortable on one of the 
lower floors. ’’ 

‘*'Thee will insist that I am an old lady,’’ said 
Miss Glenn. ‘Wait till thee knows m3? a little 
longer. Thee will find out how young I am.’’ 

‘*But don’t you really get yery tired with 
the stairs and—and—with your work?’’ 

Miss Glenn’s sweet old eyes looked up over 
her glasses. ‘‘But thee gets tired with thy 
work, and thee is young. Thee is tired. I 
have seen how tired thee was getting.’’ 

‘*Have you? I tried not to show it.’’ 

“‘T am used to noticing how the children 
feel. Thee is not sleeping very well, perhaps ?’’ 

“No, I’m not.’”’ 

‘‘Thee is worrying, perhaps. I wish thee 
could have seen Mary Ayrton. She could have 
helped thee. ’’ 

Now, the former principal was exactly the 
person whom Harriet would have considered 
as the least qualified to help her in her work 
of reform. 

‘*Thee does not mind if I speak often of 
Mary Ayrton? Even if-thee is principal, thee 
does not mind my missing ‘my friend. Thee 
would miss thy Clara after fifty years.’’ 

‘*I¢ must be very lonely for you without 
her and for her without you.’’ Then Har- 
riet had an inspiration. ‘‘Did you ever think 
of ana 

“Of going away with her?’’ Miss Glenn 
interrupted quickly. ‘‘Oh, many times. She 
urged me to go; but I couldn’t. When thee 
has been here fifty years, thee will understand. 
I remember every girl that was ever here. 
Every one of them has sat many times where 
thee is sitting. See, I have all their little 
copy books. ’’ 

Miss Glenn rose and drew a curtain that ran 
along one wall. Stacked from floor to ceiling 
in neatly labeled piles were blue copy books. 
Miss Glenn’s face glowed with pride. 

‘They have all left me a copy book, and 
each pasted her picture just inside. Thee 
would find the first ones very amusing. I take 
them out sometimes, and it seems as if each 
girl were back here with me, and to think 
that many of them are grandmothers now! 
Our little girls! Here is Clara’s; she was 
sixteen. ’’ 

Harriet looked into the round, serious face, 
with its sweet, half-parted, wondering lips, 
and something caught in her throat. Clara 
had been then what Clara was now—a person 
it was very hard to hurt. Again she saw the 
agony of disappointment in the eyes of that 
Clara whom she had left downstairs. 

‘*So thee sees,’’ said Miss Glenn, again set- 
tling herself to her sewing, ‘‘why I cannot 
leave our girls. As to the stairs, the girls 
always come to help me. They say I shall 
never have a cane as long as there are any 
girls in Wadleigh Hall. They are dear chil- 
dren, does thee not think so, here in our 
school??? 

The principal, fresh from certain revelations, 
certain recent interviews, hesitated just too 
long, for Miss Glenn understood, and her eyes 
grew troubled. Taking off her glasses and 
folding her hands in her lap, she looked straight 
into the principal’s face. 

‘*Perhaps thee will not mind if I tell thee 
just why I stayed. I was a little afraid that 
perhaps, thee being so young and so new to 
our school, thee would not understand right 
away, and then perhaps the girls would not 
have anyone to come and talk to about every- 
thing, as they have always come up here. 
That was one part of it, and the rest—thee 
will not mind my saying it? I hoped that 
perhaps, when thee was troubled a little, thee 
would some day come, too—thee understands? 
I know thee must be troubled often.’? The 
sweet old eyes were yearning and tender. 
‘‘Mary and I always talked things over to- 
gether. Thee sees I miss her. I cannot tell 
thee how glad I was to see thee when thee 
came climbing to my tower to-day. There are 
so many things to worry thee, I know. There 
is the laundry and the Latin classes—it is so 
difficult to manage when the girls want to go 
to college; and the new tablecloths being such 
poor linen; and putting down the new floor in 
the library; or perhaps some of the servants 
have left, or some of our girls have been a 
little troublesome? There are so many things 
to worry thee. Perhaps thee came to tell me 
about them ?’’ 

Now, it was none of those things that was 
troubling the principal at that moment. Who 
could have guessed what lay behind her wide, 
weary eyes as they looked into Miss Glenn’s 
face, so worn and wise and sweet? 

It was an hour later that Harriet entered the 
office and shut the door sharply. Clara, still 
writing at the desk with her back to the door, 
did not turn. Harriet swooped upon her and 
threw her arm about her neck. 

‘‘O Clara, I feel so refreshed, body and soul! 
I’ve just been to see Miss Glenn—and I’ve 
changed my mind.’’ 

She looked down at Clara; when Harriet’s 
eyes did soften they were strangely sweet. 
Clara’s face looked up, starry with faith re- 
stored. 

‘*You did understand? You did find out 
how much the girls need Miss Glenn??? 

“I found out how much I need her,’’ said 
the new principal. 
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x) HEN a young chap 

gets into the habit 

of sayin’ ‘In just a 
minute’ when he’s told to do somethin’, he 
needs regulatin’,’’? said old Zeph Center, as 
he munched a slice of bacon that was burned 
to a charred chip, and cast a meaning glance 
at young Sam MeVickers. 

A short time before, while Zeph was staking 
out the horses for the night, I had left the 
pan of bacon sizzling over a vigorous fire to 
get a pail of water from the creek near by. 

‘*Watch that bacon, Sam, or it will burn!’’ 
[ had called. 

‘*All right,’? Sam had replied, looking up 
from the gun that he was overhauling. ‘‘I’ll 
tend to it in just a minute.’’ 

On my return to camp I found Sam dancing 
like a sprite in the smoke, trying to pluck the 
ruined bacon from the red-hot pan. 

‘*‘And you knew it was the last of our 
bacon, too,’’ I said reproachfully. 





‘*T forgot all about it till I smelt it burning,’’ 
Sam admitted. We hap- 
pened to have no ‘‘game 
meat,’’ and Zeph was in no 
mood to overlook Sam’s 
‘‘downright carelessness. ’’ 

‘**Tt didn’t seem more than 
a minute before I looked at 
it,’? Sam mumbled apolo- 
getically. 

‘*T wouldn’t ask you to 
do somethin’ for me ’less I 
saw you could take hold 
then and there, ’’ said Zeph. 
‘*That bein’ so, it’s for you 
to say you’ll do it or you 
won’t. And if you say 
you will, that’s passin’ 
your word to do it at once— 
not in a minute or an hour. 
I know what [’m talkin’ 
about, boy, for it nigh cost 
me my life once havin’ in- 
timate dealin’s with a just- 
a-minute chap. ’’ 

Feeling that one of Zeph’s - 
entertaining reminiscences 
might relieve the strained 
relations between the two, I 
asked the old hunter how it 
happened. 

‘Wait till I wash down 
these smoked shavin’s with 
coffee,’’ said Zeph. Then, 
when he had settled him- 
self comfortably against a 
stump, he went on: ‘‘It 
happened all of fifteen years 
ago. I was herdin’ cattle 
then down on the big Hag- 
gin and Carr ranch back of 
the Topatopa hills in Ven- 
tura County—a country that 
was as wild as you could 
find in all California. 

‘*Haggin and Carr owned 
the title to the land, but 
rattlesnakes, cats and bears 





—grizzlies at that, too—had all kinds of mort- | aggravatin’ way. How I missed seein’ him 


gages on it. The snakes were easy-goin’, and | when I looked out I don’t know, ’less he was 


ness, and were continu’ly collectin’ compound; ‘‘It’s not a comfortable feeling comes over 
interest on their holdings from the sheepfolds | you at being cooped up unarmed in a corral 
| with a grizzly bear, and him between you and 


didn’t pay attention to their mortgage rights, 
but the bears and cats were chock-full of busi- 


and the grub stock in the herders’ cabins. 

‘“My headquarters were in the narrer end | 
of a cafion on the warm side of the range, 
and my partic’lar work at the time was to 
hold together about five thousand sheep till 
they were old enough for the butcher. All 
round my shack was a corral, stoutly fenced, 
which was useful in roundin’ up or at brandin’ 
time when we had horned cattle on the hills. 
Dividin’ this corral in two was another tight | 
fence with a large gate for the critters and a 
smaller one for the herders. Both hung ona 
slight bevel so’s to swing shut ’less they were 
propped open. Next to this corral, to’rd the 
open land, was a bigger one where we kept 
the sheep at night. 

‘*Well, one evening at twilight I come in 
from makin’ the sheep snug, and I yells out | 
to Kiddy Brown, a freckle-faced young un | 
who was all the help I had besides the dogs: 

‘* ‘Slip them bars in the gate, Kiddy! I’m 
goin’ to get supper!’ 

‘* Tl] do it, dad,’—he always called me 
dad, —‘in just a minute,’ he says, keepin’ right 
on braiding a quirt. 

‘*T wasn’t much acquainted with the just-a- 
minute kind then, and when Kiddy come in 
I didn’t even ask him if he had barred the 
outside gate—just took it for granted he had. 

‘*Kiddy bunked in about eight o’clock, and 
after readin’ a spell I was thinkin’ of followin’ 
suit, when the dogs give tongue, and I knew 
somethin’ was up outside. 

**T opened the door and looked out. The 
moon was up, full and bright, makin’ all out- 
side almost as light as day, and the fust thing 








DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


that caught my eye was the | 
outside gate, not shut as I had | 
left it, and not barred as [| 
had ordered it, but swingin’ wide. Out I | 
hurried, heapin’ blessings on Kiddy Brown’s | 
head. It was a fool move to make, I allow, 
not takin’ a weapon, and me havin’ seen grizzly | 
tracks that day, but I was so mad at the young | 
un’s carelessness that I never gave a thought | 
to the risk. My main idee was to close the | 
gate, and then come back for a gun and go| 
scoutin’. | 
‘*But fool moves always fetch trouble. I) 
shut the gate and barred it. As I turned to} 
go back I saw suddenly a black hulk loom up | 
between me and the shack, and it didn’t take | 
me a second glance to make out the biggest | 
grizzly I ever want to see at close quarters. 
**He was headed for the cabin, the door of 
which I had left half open, and had only halted 
in his tracks to sight me over one shoulder. I 
reckon he was puzzled to know what I meant | 
by skippin’ across the corral in such an | 


I WENT THROUGH THE GATE WITH ONE ARM OUTSTRETCHED TO 
SEIZE HOLD OF THE EDGE. 


prowlin’ along in the shade of the cabin. ’Tany 
rate, there he was. 


the house. At first I was for unbarrin’ the 
gate and lighting ont, but the half-open cabin 
door reminded me of freckle - faced Kiddy 
Brown sleepin’ inside. There wasa difficulty. 
If I gave him a hail he would poke out half- 
asleep, and if I kept still the bear would in- 
vestigate the shack. In either case Kiddy 
was in for it. I felt it was up to me to get 
the bear away. 

‘*For quite a while the beast stood debatin’ 
whether to come after me or poke into the 
cabin. Should it be grub or excitement? | 
Then with a low grunt as much as to say to 
me, ‘Huh! I’ll see to you later,’ he waddled 
on toward the cabin. 

‘‘A man thinks powerful quick when he’s 
in a tight place. Like a flash I got an idee. 





It was to make the bear chase me into the 
brandin’ corral; not to have it out with him | 
there. I figured on dodgin’ behind the gate, 
and as he went in I would go out with the| 
back swing of the gate, leaving him in the! 
company of as ugly and as rip-snortin’ a red | 
bull as was ever born. He had been cut out | 
of a herd a few days before on account of a | 
habit of tearin’ up everything he come across | 
with his two-foot horns. 

‘The gate was only ten feet from where I | 
stood, and I worked my way along to it. All} 
the time I was mortal afraid that the barkin’ | 
of the dogs would bring Kiddy to the door in 
the bear’s face. | 

‘Then I had to find out where the bull was 
before spreadin’ the gate. If he was nigh it, 
my game was up. But he was standin’ in a| 





far-off corner, with the moonlight glintin’ on 
his polished horns as he held his head up like 
he sniffed trouble in the air. 

**Quick action was the order now, and I 
worked faster than I can tell about it. Prop- 
pin’ the gate wide, I ran halfway back to’rd 
the bear. I had picked up two good-sized 
rocks, and as he turned and snarled, seein’ 
me comin’ for him, I chucked them at him. 
One fell short, but the other caught him in 
the ribs with a thump. He swung round on 
his haunches and made for me. A grizzly 
looks clumsy, but don’t imagine he can’t move 
lively when he’s a mind to, and fast as I legged 
it he nearly nabbed me. I went through the 
gate with one arm outstretched to seize hold 
of the edge and swing myself behind it. 

‘*But the unexpected happened. I hadn’t 
reckoned on havin’ a powerful head of steam 
on and the gate’s bein’ smooth and greasy. So 
when I gripped it, I might just as well have 
tried to hold fast to a slab of ice. 

‘**T felt my fingers lose their hold, and then, 
with the twist I had made, I was thrown five 
or six feet to one side of the ground. I heard 
the gate bang to, and knew I was imprisoned 
now with two dangerous foes—a ragin’ grizzly 
and a horn-rippin’ bull. 

**Tt wouldn’t do to be lyin’ there, for there 
wasn’t no shadow on that side of the fence. 
As I jumped up, I was just in time to see a 
huge hairy carcass bearin’ 
down on me. I remember 
throwin’ all my strength 
into a side leap, and I barely 
cleared him. 

‘*A glance over my shoul- 
der showed me there was 
nothin’ for me to do but 
keep travelin’ in one direc- 
tion—directly across the cor- 
ral to’rd the bull, which was 
still standin’ with head up 
as if in doubt what sort of 
surprise party his visitors 
were givin’ him. 

**T wouldn’t wish a mortal 
enemy to have my feelin’s of 
those few seconds. When 1 
was in the middle of the 
corral, the buil concluded it 
was his call to do an act of 
his own. I saw him paw 
the ground ; then he headed 
right for me. The sight 
was so fearsome there was 
no bear in my thoughts 
any more—only those cruel, 
deadly horns gleaming like 
curved bayonets, backed by 
the great hairy head and 
two fiery eyes. 

**He was so quick I had 
no chance to swing off. I 
could only try another side 
leap and trust the rest to 
Providence. When the bull 
wasn’t more’n five feet 
away, I threw myself head- 
long to the right. 

**Don’t ask me how it 
was done. I have always 
looked upon it as a miracle. 
Over and over I went like 
a ball, and when I come to 
a stop, with my brain a-buzz 
and my breath gone, I shud- 
dered with fear. Having 
escaped the bull, I expected nothing else but 
havin’ the bear on top of me. The next thing 
I realized was hearin’ a frightful rumpus and 
bein’ showered with dirt and stones. Steadyin’ 
myself I looked round, and discovered that the 
bull had done me a good turn without meaning 
it. The bayonet horns with which he had in- 
tended to rip me up had caught the bear square 
in the side as he turned after me, and there the 
two were locked fast, grunting and bellowing 
and ripping and tearing in a whirl of dust. 

**T didn’t stop to figure out the combinations 
they were making; I streaked it for the gate. 

**It was partly open and Kiddy, white and 
seairt-lookin’, was peerin’ through. 

‘**They ain’t comin’, dad!’ he cried, and 
added, ‘Oh, just see ’em! He’s rollin’ the bear 
all over the ground!’ 

‘*But I wasn’t feelin’ like overseein’ any 
beast fight. I buckled up the gate and dragged 
Kiddy to the cabin. 

** ‘Just let ’em fight it out,’ I said. ‘I’ve 
somethin’ to say to you, young man.’ And 
when I got my breath, I laid down a partic’ lar 
law that was goin’ to govern that ranch in the 
future relatin’ to boys who promised to shut 
gates in just a minute and then forgot to do it. 

** *T opened the big gate for you, dad,’ he 
pleaded. 

‘*T knew Kiddy was a well-meanin’ boy in 
general, but he had to learn his lesson. So I 
says to him as severely as I could: 

** *So you did, and that’s the reason I ain’t 
layin’ that new quirt ’cross your back.’ 

‘*Kiddy never said ‘In just a minute’ to me 
again. A short and bloody battle was fought 
in the corral. In the mornin’ we found both 
the critters. The bull’s horns were held fast 
in the bear’s ribs. Between horns and claws 
both were nigh cut to ribbons, and the bull’s 
back was broke and his skull crushed in by 
blows from the bear’s paws. ’’ 
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THE LONG VIEW OF THE PRAIRIE. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


O you make as favorable an impression 
on your hired man as you try to make 
on your minister? 


Because a Donkey takes a Whim 
To Bray at You, why Bray at Him? 
HE difference between keeping your mind 
full of business and your business full of 
mind is worth noticing. 
‘“DE aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it’ll be 
growin’ when ye’re sleepin’,’’ says one 
of Sir Walter Scott’s characters. It would be 
hard to find a better motto for Arbor Day. 


N view of the war conditions throughout the 
British Empire, India made special efforts 
to increase its 1915-16 rice crop. The final 
figures show 32,877,000 tons, an increase of 
21 per cent over the year before, and the largest 
crop that India ever raised. 
HAT do you do with your empty tin 
cans? If you throw them into your 
back yard or send them to some vacant lot or 
dump, they are worse than a nuisance to the 
eye, for they become containers for rain water, 
and therefore breeding places for mosquitoes. 
HE main reason for the scarcity of ocean 
tonnage and the unprecedented freight 
rates is the fact that the Allied powers have 
taken thirty-one hundred merchant vessels 
from the trade routes for military and naval 
uses. Torpedoes and mines have not de- 
stroyed a third as many. 
NURSERYMAN has found some fruit 
growers who believe that, if they plant 
orchards in leap year, the trees will bear only 
once in four years. The only truth there is 
in the superstition lies in the fact that the kind 
of man who believes-the yarn is the kind of 
man who is not likely to get a crop of anything 
oftener than once in four years. 


HEN you use gasoline for cleaning, keep 

the container closed and do the work out 
of doors or in a room the doors and windows 
of which are open. A government bulletin on 
the subject says that twenty persons are killed 
and sixty injured in the United States every 
week from explosions and fires caused by 
handling gasoline carelessly. 


N the Middle States the tradition of ‘‘ Johnny 
Apple Seed’? still lingers among those who 
eat fruit from the trees he planted. He was 
an odd character of an earlier generation who, 
as he traveled about the country, planted 
apple seeds here and there beside the highway. 
His services offer a hint for Arbor Day. In 
several states the movement to plant fruit- and 
nut-bearing trees beside the roads is making 
substantial progress. 
FTER six members of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
school board and many leading business 
and professional men of the city had failed to 
pass a test under which sixteen hundred and 
forty-seven children of the city had been set 
down as feeble-minded, it was wisely decided 
to modify the test. One of the things in it 
that made a great deal of trouble was this 
sentence: ‘‘I saw in the street a pretty little 
dog; he had curly brown hair, short legs and 
a long tail.’’ Children were asked to repeat 
that sentence after hearing it once. Try it. 





N many parts of the South, especially in 

North Carolina and Georgia, the work of | 
rural sanitation has made notable progress in | 
recent years. Many counties have health | 
officers who give all their time to the work. | 
The item in this column, in the issue of March | 
16th, regarding the union of Tift and Irwin 
counties, Georgia, to form a sanitary district, 


counties for that purpose, and was not meant 
to take credit from the various individual 
counties that have rural health boards and 
officers of their own. 

® & 


THE TROUBLES OF ENGLAND. 


ACH of the countries at war has its 
peculiar troubles, military or economic, 
to contend with; some of the troubles 


|can be mitigated or even overcome by patient 
| and patriotic effort; others grow worse as the 


contest proceeds. 

Take the case of Great Britain. Its greatest 
difficulties are the result of the national char- 
acter, which—however alert Britons may be 
in other matters—is perilously sluggish in re- 
spect of any war in which the nation may be 
engaged. Englishmen from time immemorial 
have felt that, since they lived on an island, 
they were secure from invasion. As long as 
their navy was the most powerful afloat they 
had no fears. So the war found them with 
only a small standing army, and the ordinary 
Briton has only now begun to realize that, if 
his country is to be successful in this war, it 
must have just such an army as its Continental 
neighbors have. Hence the long and tedious 
wrangle over the tardy volunteer recruiting, 
the frantic opposition to compulsion and the 
vain disputes about the respective duties of 
single and married men. Meanwhile, the great 
army that Great Britain needs is not even yet 
created. 

More than once also the business of muni- 
tioning the army that has been raised has been 


delayed and confused by the attitude of organ-" 


ized labor. In time of war the nation can 
exert itself effectively only when private or 
class interests yield to the demands of patriot- 
ism. But the labor unions have hesitated and 
sometimes refused to change or suspend their 
rules, fearful, no doubt, lest they should thus 
surrender rights or privileges that were not 
easily won and that might not be restored after 
the war without another struggle. The lives 
of the men at the front and the safety of Eng- 
land itself depend on driving the work in mine, 
factory and shipyard; but the unions have 
yielded to the necessity with grudging reluc- 
tance, and sometimes only under strong gov- 
ernment pressure. It is all a part of the price 
that England pays for insisting on individual 
liberty rather than on national discipline. The 
crisis through which the United Kingdom is 
passing is to prove whether such a country 
can rise to the supreme test of a great war 
without sacrificing any essential part of its 
political creed. 

Moreover, Great Britain has its internal 
enemies, and more than one group of half- 
hearted citizens who are more inclined to 
criticize and obstruct than to help. It has 
confined all the alien enemies whom it could 
identify; but it has not found them all, for 
Germany still has its sources of information 
in England. Ireland, we are told, is loyal as 
a whole, yet it contains a great number of men 
who are quite the reverse. The government 
did not venture to extend the mild measure 
of compulsion to that island. Even in Parlia- 
ment there are members who nag, carp and 
complain, and who oppose everything that is 
proposed and every minister who proposes it. 

Add the losses that the country suffers 
from the submarines and mines, the destruc- 
tion and devastation wrought by the Zeppelin 


raids, the heavy taxes, and the rising cost of 


the necessaries of life, and we can in a meas- 
ure understand the troubles that the English 
are facing. Yet they are cheerful and confi- 
dent. No more than the Germans have they 
any thought of giving up. Give them time 
enough and they will cure some of the evils 
from which they suffer. Like good: sportsmen, 
they will endure the rest with a smiling face. 


® © 


LEADERSHIP. 


N the autobiography of a man who won 
I distinction as a leader of men is an anec- 

dote that tells how he first recognized and 
put into practice the principle of leadership. 
He was the youngest of a number of boys who 
used to gather and roost upon a fence while 
they talked over their plans. After a time he 
observed that whenever a boy got down from 
the fence with an air of decision, and said, 
‘*Come on, fellows,’’ the others invariably 


| Obeyed. He determined to make an experi- 


ment. One day, when he and his companions 
were assembled and sitting on the fence as 
usual, he slipped down, and said, ‘‘Come 
along, fellows’’; and without any dissent, 
quite as a matter of course, the others followed. 

The first principle of leadership, as that boy 


had reference to the codperation of the two | discovered, is to overcome your own natural 





inertia, and not to wait for some one else to 
drive you out of it. The man who successfully 
and consistently overcomes his own inertia is 
usually able to rouse other people out of theirs. 
A leader may be bad or unscrupulous or dis- 
honest, but he cannot be lazy and remain a 
leader. 

Mere readiness to lead, although it may 
create a following, will not hold it. Audacity, 
assertiveness, and the ability to overcome your 
natural inertia must be supplemented with a 
clear purpose and an ability to set it before 
people cogently and persuasively. Sheer per- 
sonal magnetism can sometimes inspire a blind 
faith and compel perfect obedience, but lead- 
ership that depends only on personal mag- 
netism will land its followers in a quicksand 


or a bog. 
® & 


LIVING YOUR OWN LIFE. 


"Tone phrase ‘‘living my own life’’ is 
often used to cover a ruthless and devour- 
ing selfishness. Individuals as well as 
nations assert that they have a right to live 
their own lives, to work out their own des- 
tinies, even if it means forgetting and sacrificing 
some of the dearest ties of nature and of affec- 
tion. 

But although such excesses, like all others, 
are to be deplored, it should always be remem- 
bered that every soul, man’s or woman’s, has 
its own natural bent, its own peculiar, complex 
inheritance of desires and sympathies and 
purposes, and that it will flourish best and be 
happiest and most useful where the natural 
bent is most encouraged and most freely allowed 
to have its way. 

This secret of individuality is too likely to be 
overlooked by parents, perhaps most often by 
some who are most devoted and least selfish, 
with results as disastrous as those of: deliberate 
selfishness. A mother has loved music all her 
life, but from lack of early training has never 
accomplished anything with it. She determines 
that her daughter shall be a musician, although 
she has no taste for music, and the child’s heart 
is soured by an unspeakable drudgery, which 
leads to nothing. A father has never ceased 
to regret that his father put him into business, 
instead of making him a doctor or a lawyer. 
Consequently, he dreams of a son distinguished 
in medicine or at the bar, and ends by forcing 
a vocation upon one who has no talent for it 
and who consequently wastes his life. 

It is not meant that you should not advise 
your children or guide them. Study their 
natures early, seek out their tastes and apti- 
tudes and cultivate them, if they are worth 
cultivating; but do not try to substitute for 
them tastes and aptitudes and ideals of your 
own, which may or may not be better, but 
which are wholly unsuited to those who are 
born for something else. 

Either you have lived your own life, or you 
have passionately longed to live it. Help your 
children to live, not yours, but theirs. 


® ® 


' INCREASING “ PATERNALISM.” 


TERNALISM in government is far 
Pr unpopular in the United States than 
it was a few years ago. It takes many 
forms besides the early form of ‘‘protection 
of home industries.’’ Restriction of hours of 
labor, requirement of safe and healthful condi- 
tions of employment, employers’ liability acts, 
‘*blue-sky’’ laws, old-age pensions—those are 
only a few of the modern ways in which gov- 
ernments guard the rights and interests of those 
who are not wholly able to protect themselves. 
Furthermore, there is a large and rapidly 
extending group of paternalistic measures in- 
tended for the benefit, not so much of weak or 
helpless individuals, as of weak or helpless 
communities. The group includes all the 
legislation against trusts and monopolies, and 
the legislation for the control of common car- 
riers, for the preservation of natural resources, 
for the safety of ships at sea, for the well-being 
of sailors, and for many kindred objects. 

In theory, perhaps, there is little likeness 
between the things just enumerated and the 
ship-purchase bill, or the measure that Con- 
gress has just debated at great length — the 
creation under government encouragement, or 
by the government directly, of a great plant 
for extracting nitrogen from the air. But in 
a general way they are analogous. Aside 
from the question whether it is the best way 
to accomplish the object, the purpose of those 
who urge the ship bill is to build up an 
American merchant marine, and so to eman- 
cipate the people from their subjection to 
foreign shipowners. And although the chief 
object of establishing a nitric-acid plant is to 
assure a supply for munitions in case of war, 





a@ secondary and most important object is to 
manufacture nitrates to sell cheap to planters 
and farmers for fertilizer. 

There is still another class of measures of 
the same general character that we shall hear 
much of in the future. The present loud 
demand for some form of government aid to 
establish a dye-stuffs industry is a forerunner. 
Readers of The Companion already know the 
situation and the need. But the movement 
that we are anticipating is broader than the 
necessities of any single industry. If we ask 
ourselves what has enabled Germany, in arms 
against the world, to sustain itself so long and 
so well, the answer surely is the abundant 
encouragement that the government has been 
giving for many years to science and to scien- 
tific research, and its readiness to make quick 
and thorough use of all that science so en- 
couraged placed at its disposal. 

That is what we must do. We must be 
behind no other nation in research or in the 
adaptation of the results of research—not to 
find out and to adopt ingenious methods of 
putting military enemies to death, but to con- 
quer the world in the arts of peace.. If, in so 
doing, we stumble upon ideas useful in war, 
they may some time be a desirable by-product. 


® & 


THE PRAIRIE SPIRIT. 


VERY community must learn for itself 
E the lesson that, in order to be beautiful 

in spite of the presence of man and his 
works, it must as far as possible keep the 
characteristics that belonged to it in its days 
of wildness. 

The experience of Illinois, the Prairie State, 
is typical. The native of the state is immensely 
proud of the natural beauty of the prairie—of 
that charm in flatness that ‘‘foreign’’ eyes 
cannot see; yet until recently he has done his 
best to spoil it, first, by cutting away trees, 
shrubs and undergrowth, and then, wherever 
he wanted some growing thing, some note of 
color in his bare surroundings, by putting in 
imported substitutes. But the tendency seems 
now to have been checked, and a counter- 
movement is under way. 

To what extent is it possible for Illinois to 
regain its beauty? The agricultural college 
of the state university has issued a well-illus- 
trated circular that tries to answer the question. 

To the native of the state, the prairie means 
a land where there is space and bounty for 
all. James Russell Lowell has described it in 
describing Abraham Lincoln: 

Genial, level-lined, 

Fruitful and friendly for all human kind, 

Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest 

stars. 

The people of Illinois believe that the prairie 
country should breed a race fashioned in 
Lincoln’s likeness. 

A large part of the native vegetation of the 
state is horizontal in its lines, and so accen- 
tuates the kind of charm that distinguishes the 
prairie itself. The native trees and shrubs, 
therefore, together with long, low houses and 
flat masses of prairie flowers, satisfy the eye 
that must find its vistas in a prairie country. 

Accordingly, the college of agriculture and 
numerous civic - spirited societies are urging 
every community to reserve a park that as far 
as possible shall resemble the vanishing prairie, 
and are calling upon every citizen to ‘‘do his 
bit’’ in saving and planting native vegetation, 
if it be only to bank an Illinois rose against 
the foundations of his little city house. Com- 
munity and individual are urged to work 
together in planting the watersides and road- 
sides. If they did nothing more than plant 
the roadsides, Illinois, without having to buy 
a foot of land, would have the largest state 
park system in the world—larger than the 
whole state of Rhode Island. 

The way man treats the landscape round his 
dwelling place is an index of his progress in 
the fine art of civilization. When he has learned 
how he ought to treat it, he has laid a solid 
foundation ; the rest should be merely a matter 
of time. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


IOLATIONS OF NEUTRALITY.— 

The papers that the Federal officers seized 
when they arrested Wolf von Igel in New 
York were all sent to Washington a few days 
later. The German ambassador demanded 
that they be surrendered on the ground that 
they were the property of the German embassy, 
but the Department of Justice had not com- 
plied on April 26th. The Attorney-General 
held that Igel’s offices were engaged by him in 
his private capacity, and that the papers found 
there were not immune from seizure. The 
newspapers asserted that the papers contain 
evidence of widespread plots that were carried 
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on contrary to the neutrality of this country, 
but the department officials did not confirm 
those stories officially. ——-The sworn statement 
of Von der Goltz, the former German secret 
agent, concerning his share in the plot to blow 
up the Welland Canal, was published in 
London. It implicated Captain von Papen as 
the director and financier of the organization. 
—tThe trial of Fay, Daeche and Scholz, in- 
dicted for conspiring-to blow up ships carrying 
munitions to the Allies, began on April 25th. 
® 

RESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES. —Senator 

Cummins had a plurality in the Republican 
presidential primary in Nebraska, but he led 
Henry Ford, the automobile manufacturer, by 
only about one thousand votes. Mr. Bryan 
was defeated for delegate to the Democratic 


convention. s 


LLIED BLOCKADE. — The Entente 
powers replied on April 24th to the 
American note protesting against the interfer- 
ence with neutral trade. The reply defended 
the blockade as legal and considerate of the 
rights of neutrals, but promised to make certain 
minor concessions in carrying out the search of 
detained vessels. The note declared that the 
Entente powers would welcome an organiza- 
tion of neutral powers of which the United 
States should be the head. 
& 

UBMARINE WARFARE. — President 

Wilson’s note was transmitted to the Kaiser 
at general headquarters. Wilhelm II., who 
is represented as anxious to avoid a break with 
the United States, consulted at length with the 
chancellor and the chief of staff, but had made 
no reply when this record closed. ——Secretary 
Lansing made public on April 26th the admin- 
istration’s views on submarine warfare, which 
are that submarines must not attack vessels 
without warning, unless there is conclusive, 
not presumptive, evidence that they are armed 
for aggression. ‘ 

HE .PHILIPPINES.—Mr. W. Morgan 

Shuster, former member of the Philippines 
Commission and former financial adviser of 
Persia, has returned from Manila with a very 
hopeful view of the future of the islands and 
a high opinion of the present administration 
of their government. He believes that the 
islanders are rapidly learning the lessons of 
self-government. 


HIN A.—President Yuan Shih-kai has ap- 
pointed a constitutional cabinet of which 
Tuan Chi-jui is premier, and has delegated to 
it much of the authority he has hitherto exer- 
cised. Republican leaders in southern China 
say they will not on that account cease to 
oppose him. 
@ 
APAN AND IMMIGRATION. —Viscount 
Chinda, the Japanese ambassador, protested 
against embodying in the Burnett immigra- 
tion bill the agreement to which Mr. Root and 
Mr. Takahira came some years ago, limit- 
ing the number of Japanese subjects who 
should be permitted to come to this country. 
Viscount Chinda declared that the agreement, 
although binding, was privately made, and 
that the Japanese government would feel its 
dignity offended if the provisions of the agree- 
ment were put into American statute law. 
® 


EXICO.—The United States expedition 
that has been pursuing Villa came toa 
halt after the attack on Major Tompkins’ 
squadron at Parral. The lines were then so 
extended that General Pershing felt it would 
not be safe to go any farther into Mexico, 
especially in view of the fact that there was 
so much feeling in the country hostile to the 
American expedition. On 
April 22d Colonel Dodd’s 
column met a body of Vil- 
listas near Tomochic and 
dispersed them in a lively 
skirmish. The Carranza 
government continued to 
urge the withdrawal of 
American troops from 
Mexico, but President Wil- 
son awaited the return to 
Washington of General 
Scott, the chief of staff, 
before deciding what course to pursue. General 
Scott and General Funston arranged to meet 
General Obregon, the Mexican minister of war, 
at El Paso to consult regarding the situation. 
——tThe death of Villa was discredited both in 
Mexico and along the border, but no one pro- 
fessed to know precisely where he was. Pablo 
Lopez, his chief lieutenant, who was believed 
to have been killed, was captured, badly 
wounded, by Carranza soldiers on April 23d. 
He was taken to Chihuahua to be shot. —Six 
of the eight aéroplanes with which the United 
States troops left the border have been lost, 
because they were poorly designed and con- 
structed.—The visit of President Carranza 
to Mexico City was celebrated with brilliant 
processions and pageants. 
& 
ECENT DEATH.—On April 19th, Field 
Marshal Kolmar von der Goltz, commander 
in chief of the first Turkish army, aged 72. 
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THE EUROPEAN WARS 
(From April 20th to April 26th.) 

The most sensational news of the week was 
the revolt that broke out in Dublin. Dispatches 
from the Irish capital were strictly censored, 
but we learned that a strong party of revolution- 
ists, well-armed, had seized the post office and 
other public buildings, and set the British au- 
thority at defiance. The government declared 
that the garrison, aided by troops from the Cur- 
ragh camp, had restored order, but not without 
much street fighting and some loss of life on 
both sides. The uprising was the work of the 
Sinn Fein Society, and that it had the secret 
support of Germany is apparent from the fact 
that, at about the time it broke out, a German 
auxiliary cruiser was sunk by British ships off 
the coast of Ireland, while 
trying to land a cargo of 
arms. Among the prison- 
ers taken was Sir Roger 
Casement. Sir Roger was 
for many years in the 
British consular service, 
but when the war broke 
out he allied himself with 
the Germans, in order, 
as he said, to bring about 
the liberation of Ireland, 
and tried to raise a 
brigade among the Irish prisoners in Germany 
to fight against England. He will, no doubt, 
be tried for treason. ° 

Although there was word of continual attack 
and counter-attack along the lines round Ver- 
dun, neither side made any definite advance 
at the expense of the other. 

On April 20th, it was announced that a 
‘strong force’? of Russian troops had landed 
at Marseilles and gone forward to fight beside 
the French at Verdun. A second force arrived 
a few days later. Some observers believed 
that the appearance of these troops in France 
meant that the Allies were preparing to drive 
home a very strong offensive ; others saw in the 
episode evidence that the French reserves were 
exhausted by the losses round Verdun. At all 
events, it gives impressive proof of the number 
of men Russia can put under arms. 

There was more brisk fighting along the 
Ypres front between the Germans and the 
English. Neither gained any ground of impor- 
tance. Elsewhere in the west the artillery 
alone was busy. 

Petrograd reported that the Russian troops 
who took Trebizond had pushed on beyond 
that city and were clearing the coast of Turks. 
Fighting continued among the hills between 
Erzerum and Erzingan; the Turks have so far 
prevented the Russians from breaking through, 
both at Aschkala and Baiburt, but the capture 
of Trebizond is likely in the end to oblige the 
Turkish force covering Erzingan to fall back. 

The British under General Gorringe made 
another attempt to take the Turkish positions 
at Sannayyat on April 23d. They drove the 
Turks out of their first trenches, but could not 
hold their ground against a counter-attack. 
Floods continue to make operations in this 
region very difficult. 

Three German airships visited the east 
coast of England on the night of April 24th, 
and dropped bombs on several villages and 
towns. They were followed by a German 
cruiser squadron, which appeared off Lowestoft 
and began to shell the town. Before great 
damage had been done, British ships arrived, 
and the German ships made off. There was 
a running fight, and Berlin asserted that two 
British scout boats and a destroyer were sunk 
—which London denied. Italian aéroplanes 
made a raid on Trieste on Easter Sunday, and 
did a good deal of damage, besides killing nine 
people. The Czar of Russia, who recently 
visited the front, is said to have had a narrow 
escape recently from a bomb dropped by an 
Austrian aéroplane. 

There was fighting on the Carso plateau, 
south of Gérz. Rome declared that the Italians 
had the best of it, which Vienna did not admit. 

The British expedition that is invading Ger- 
man East Africa is advancing rapidly into 
the heart of the colony. After dislodging the 
enemy from the Kitovo Hills, it seems to have 
met little resistance, for on April 24th word 
came that the mounted troops under Colonel 
Vandeventer had taken Umbugwe, Salanga 
and Kondoa-Irangi in quick succession. 
Kondoa-Irangi is more than one hundred and 
fifty miles from the border. 

The submarines were less active than usual, 
but several British steamers, one Italian 
steamer and one French bark were sunk. 

The cabinet crisis in Great Britain passed 
when the Labor party agreed to consent to 
extending compulsory military service if one 
more trial of voluntary enlistment failed to 
bring the British forces up to the requirements 
of the War Office. The situation has created 
some bitter feelings within the Liberal party, 
however, and some of the newspapers and 
public men of that party accuse Mr. Lloyd- 
George of trying to overthrow the coalition 
ministry for his own ends. 

The Interparliamentary Economic Commit- 
tee of the Entente Allies met in Paris on 
April 27th. About one hundred and fifty 
delegates were present from France, Great 
Britain, Russia, Italy, Serbia and Portugal. 
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A Balanced 


Ration 


A food which is first 
of all delightfully appe- 
tizing. And also a food 
that combines in just 
the right proportions the 
various elements which 
your system needs to 
keep you in vigorous trim. 

It would be hard to name a 


better-balanced food than 


Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup 


The rich stock is made from choice 
Government-inspected beef. In this 
we blend thirteen different vegetables. 
Among these are carrots, yellow turnips, 
white potatoes and sweet potatoes — 
delicately diced,— small peas, baby lima 
beans, green okra, and tender corn. 

“Alphabet” macaroni adds to the 
attractive appearance. And we flavor 
this wholesome combination temptingly 
with celery and parsley and a delicate 
hint of leek and sweet red peppers. 

As nourishing and satisfying a dish 
as you ever tasted. It involvesno labor 
for you; no waste of time nor fuel. And 
you will find its regular 
use a constant benefit to 
your family’s health and 
condition. 

Hadn't you better or- 
der a few cans from the 
grocer and start your 
dinner with it today? 
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lam Bouillon 
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IN-SEARCH-OF-HAPPINESS 
By Maud Morrison Huey 


O-DAY I heard a robin sing, 
I think I saw, 

Come creeping up across the hills, 
The first faint flush of spring. 
I lay upon the good brown earth 

(How sweet it is in early May!) 
And felt the breezes on my cheek 

And dreamed a dream—but say! 
Where can I look for Happiness? 

It’s getting late. I’m on my way. 

I am in search of Happiness. 


I know the taste of good sweet bread, 
The warmth and cheer 
Of glowing hearth at close of day, 
With where to lay my head, 
The nectar of a sparkling spring 
To thirsty lips; and I have known 
The kiss of love, and little hands 
Soft clinging to my own. 
But I must on. Ah me! too soon 
I’ll find life’s little day has flown 
And I not met with Happiness. 


Yes, twenty thousand times, I own, 
The sun has risen 
In majesty above my head. 

*Tis true that I have known 

As many wondrous nights, alight 
With moon and stars that seemed 

to say 

My God was very near to me, 
If I but had the time to stay. 

But I was seeking Happiness. 
Ah, do you think that on the way 
I might have passed by Happiness? 


® & 


HANDICAPPED OR NOT? 


CERTAIN physician is famous for his 
skill in the diagnosis not only of phys- 
ical but of mental and moral disorders. 
A young married man with every 
hopeful prospect in life came to him 
one day in a fit of depression. 

“Doctor,” he said, “I am going to give up. I 
am a failure. If I only had money or special 
talent of some kind, I think I could succeed at 
something, but as it is, I am handicapped.” 

The doctor looked at him keenly and asked, 
“Are you quite well?” 

“As far-as I know, quite.” 

“Do you have all your faculties unimpaired? 
You can see and hear?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“Are you physically and mentally fit to do reg- 
ular work?” 

o Ves.” 

The doctor paused a moment and then said, 
“Will you go with me on my rounds for two or 
three hours?” 

The young man consented, and Doctor B. took 
him in his automobile to three public institutions. 

In the first, an asylum for defectives, Doctor B. 
showed his discouraged patient a girl who had a 
spinal disease. She had no control over her 
muscles, which were in constant and painful mo- 
tion. But she was writing a letter on a typewriter, 
striking the keys with a stick tipped with a rubber 
knob. She smiled at her work. 

At the second institution, the doctor showed his 
patient a blind boy who was weaving a beautiful 
rug with an intricate pattern. The boy was smiling 
as he worked. All the blind people in that asylum 
smiled as they worked. 

At the third place, the young man saw an epi- 
leptic setting type for advertisements and at the 
same time directing the teaching of other epilep- 
tics. And the workman was smiling at his task. 

When the visits were over and the doctor and 
his patient had come back to the office, the doctor 
said: 

“Young man, are you not ashamed, with your 
physical and mental soundness, to say that you 
are handicapped in the race of life? Do you know 
why those defective human beings you have just 
seen can smile and be happy at their work? 

“Tt is because we are fortunate enough to have 
in charge of those asylums, superintendents who 
are Christian men and women. They have inspired 
those burdened and defective bodies with hope. If 
they, in spite of their painful and broken lives, 
can smile bravely and conquer seemingly insur- 
mountable difficulties, are you going to yield to 
your timid fears and complain of your circum- 
stances? Believe in God and thank him that you 
have health and strength. Go out and work, and 
smile as you work.” 

The young man, with tears in his eyes, thanked 
the gruff old physician, and went away, a hew man. 

but there wasn’t any business except 

to sign those resolutions, and I never 
dreamed it would make me late. It would have 
been all over in ten minutes if it hadn’t been for 
Esther Evertson. Deliver me from a conscience 
that balks, combined with a mind that crawls!” 

“Christie—my dear!” protested Cousin Letitia. 
“Really, when Esther is such-an old friend, that 
doesn’t sound quite nice.” 

“All the same, I mean it,” persisted Christie. 
**When all the rest of us were ready to sign the 
resolutions and adjourn, Esther balked. She 
didn’t understand the meaning of one paragraph, 
and thought the language of another ambiguous 
—nobody but herself could have been silly enough 
to think it meant anything but what we meant it to 
mean, I’m certain—and her conscience wouldn’t 
let her sign till everything was cleared up. It was 
a dreadful nuisance to rewrite the ambiguous part; 
and then there was the part she didn’t understand, 
and the more we explained the less it seemed she 
understood!” 

“Perhaps you explained all at once?” suggested 
Cousin Letitia dryly. 

“Sometimes,” admitted Christie with a laugh. 
**But, all the same, she was unpardonably stupid. 
Never, never, never will I serve on a board with 
Esther Evertson again! 
one to feel so, either.” 

“What very pressing affairs you must all have 
had!”? commented Cousin Letitia. ‘Most unfortu- 
nate. Poor Esther!” 

“Poor us! Our affairs weren’t so pressing that 
we should have grudged the time for real busi- 
ness; but to waste it on one stupid member —” 

“Was part of your business; it wasn’t waste. 
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A LITTLE STUPID. 


AVE I kept you waiting, Letty? I’m so 
sorry! I knew when you made the ap- 
pointment I’d have to stop on the way 
at Mrs. Smith’s for the board meeting, 














And I was not the only 





Christie, girl, when there are so many real fools in 
the world,—silly, selfish, troublesome, dangerous 
fools,—and it’s so necessary often to have patience 
even with them, doesn’t it seem a little unfair to 
resent the momentary hindrance of accommodat- 
ing your quicker minds to a slow but serviceable 
one like Esther’s? She is neither silly nor a fool; 
she simply isn’t clever. 

“They’re wiser and kinder in such matters, I 
think, in England. The summer I spent with Eng- 
lish friends, my hostess was a lady with three 
daughters, all frank, friendly and delightful girls, 
but of very different mental abilities. The family 
and friends recognized the difference as simply as 
if it had been one of figure or complexion; no one 
seemed to think of it as a matter of credit or dis- 
credit. 

“Dear Violet and Diana aren’t clever,’ their 
mother would say of the twins, contentedly ; ‘Car- 
oline is the clever one.’ 

“And Caroline, wholly unspoiled, accepted the 
difference, but not as a distinction. ‘Come to me 
if you want to know the legends and traditions,’ 
she urged me good-naturedly. ‘They’re rather in 
my line. Vi and Di don’t bother their heads about 
such things, old dears! They hate books. They’re 
not at all clever, you know.’ 

“Vi and Di, with equal matter-of-factness, ad- 
mitted the deficiency. It left them modest but not 
humiliated. ‘Have you asked Caroline? She'll 
know! But it’s no use coming to us,’ Vi would 
assure me genially. ‘Di and I are rather a pair 
of geese, I’m afraid. We’re not a bit clever; 
Caroline has the brains.’ ” 

‘“‘“How—queer!” said Christie. “How very queer! 
And were they really stupid?” 

“A little—yes. But they were darlings. 
didn’t seem queer not to mind.” 

“It was right, and civilized, and fair; 
ginning to see,” said Christie slowly. “I don’t 
quite like to, though; it makes me feel as if I’d 
been—underbred, and hateful, too.” 

“Oh, no, dear!”? remarked Cousin Letitia with 
an audacious twinkle in her eye. ‘You didn’t 
understand. You were just a little stupid.” 
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“UNCLE SAM’S” CHINESE WALL. 
Pie ma-< the strangest call ever piped on 


It 
I’m be- 


a man-of-war was sounded on board the 

United States steamship Petre’ when it lay 
at Nanking, China, during the winter of the Chino- 
Japanese War. The Petrel lay in the Yangtze 
River; owing to a very severe season, the river 
had frozen over to a depth of nearly two feet, and 
the Petrel was solidly caught in the ice. One 
morning, just after inspection, the order came, 
“All hands ashore to make snow fort!” Imme- 
diately the entire crew came trooping over the 
gangplank: coal passers, engineers, blacksmiths, 
seamen, petty officers. Once ashore, they rushed 
about, tumbling one another in the snow, washing 
one another’s faces, shouting and laughing until 
you would think Uncle Sam’s ship was a boys’ 
boarding school. 

Meanwhile the first lieutenant directed two men 
who carried armfuls of iron rods with a piece of 
red cloth tied to each to drive the rods into the 
ice; when the rods were in place they formed a 
square, with the Petrel in the centre. 

Then the lieutenant signaled to the boatswain, 
who piped the “Belay!” The gun captains gath- 
ered their crews together and ordered them to roll 
snowballs. Starting with a handful of snow, each 
man rolled until he could go no farther; then he 
would call a messmate, and the two would roll the 
constantly increasing ball until it grew so large 
that they might have to summon two or three more 
men to roll it into place. The balls were placed in 
double rows, and then the coal passers, with their 
shovels, filled in the space between the two rows 
with loose snow; the rest of the crew raced up 
and down between the two rows, tramping down 
the snow as the coal passers threw itin. Thus was 
built the base of a great snow wall. 

Rolling more balls, the men laid tier after tier, 
filling in and tramping down the space between 
until they had all round the Petrel a wall.sixteen 
feet high, eight feet through at the base and five 
feet through at the top. It took three days to 
build the wall, and the men enjoyed the novel labor 
so much that they were reluctant even to knock 
off work for their meals. 

On the third day the men, with their shovels, 
shaped the wall, filled all the crevices with snow 
and shaved off the rough places until the sides 
were as straight and smooth as a wall of marble. 
Then they led out the fire hose and, turning on a 
gentle stream of water, drenched the fortification 
thoroughly. 

The next morning what had been a great wall of 
soft, white snow was a huge monolith of glistening 
ice. The sailors were out in a hurry, scratching 
and jabbing at the ice, until every mother’s son 
had his name, with place and date of birth, all the 
boats he had served on, and his entire seafaring 
history, inscribed on the ice. 

But the fort was not built merely to amuse the 
jack-tars. The Petrel was stationed at Nanking 
to protect the American consul and the other 
American citizens who lived there. After the wall 
had been completed, two six-pounders and a Gat- 
ling gun were rigged in each of the Petrel’s fight- 
ing tops; by elevating her heavy guns on the deck 
below she had any attacking party at her mercy. 
A man could not climb the icy wall even if he got 
to it. In case of trouble, the light guns in the tops 
could keep the enemy ‘at a distance, while the 
heavy guns could shell the city. 


® 
A REAL “MOGUL.” 

[= December The Companion printed a story 
about the rescue of a child from a rogue 
elephant, called Mogul. 

Some years ago, writes a reader of the paper, in 
1871, to be exact, a real elephant, named the Great 
Mogul, actually went on a crazy rampage in the 
midst ofa crowd of people. The elephant belonged 
to O’Brien’s circus and menagerie, and the inci- 
dent happened in Meriden, Connecticut. 

The circus was on a vacant lot not far from the 
centre of the city. Mogul, who was a tremen- 
dous animal with a splendid set of tusks, was 
hobbled with chains and fastened to a stake ina 
tent. While the people were passing in front of 
him he suddenly fell into a mad fury, tore the 
stake from the ground and was at liberty! 

He butted into a wagon containing a cage of 
lions, knocked it round, and set the occupants to 
roaring and howling. He did the same with a 
cage of tigers, and then he plunged out through 
the side of the tent into the open air. 

First of all he ran upon a horse that was in his 
way, knocked it down, and while it screamed with 
fright and pain knelt on it and stabbed it repeatedly 
with his tusks. Then he started for the street. 


The chains with which he was hobbled still held 
and prevented him from going very fast. 

Meanwhile, the keepers had loosed the dogs, 
which set upon Mogul, and by their barking dis- 
tracted him from attacking the people who crowded 
round. The keepers themselves mounted horses, 
took their guns and kept riding up to the elephant 
and firing charges of shot (not bullets) into him. 
Being hobbled, he could not charge them. In 
spite of these attacks he lumbered along until he 
came to an orchard, about a quarter of a mile from 
the circus lot, and with some difficulty the men 
roped and secured him. No one knows just what 
caused the outbreak. The circus men thought 
that some one must have given him tobacco, which 
elephants find very offensive. 

The circus went on without Mogul, who was 
subjected to a severe discipline at the hands of 
the men who were left in charge of him. The 
mayor of the city finally interfered to stop the beat- 
ing and branding of the creature. 

About a year later I heard that Mogul had gone 
into another fury in Utica, New York, had killed 
his — and had been killed himself. 


® 
THE DOCTOR'S BILL. 














“Heavens! I had no idea I was so ill.’’ 
—C. F. Peterson in London Opinion, 
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MR. PEASLEE ON SHOWING OFF. 


ee HAT in tunket, Jed Cooper,” demanded 
Caleb Peaslee curiously, “have you been 
doin’ to get yourself het up that way? 

I declare, I never see anyone look more uncom- 

fortable. You look ’bout ready to melt!” 

Cooper removed his broad “haying hat” and 
fanned himself energetically. 

“?Twas mother and them two womenfolks that’s 
boardin’ with us this summer,” he explained witha 
consciousair. ‘Mother let on that nowadays men- 
folks couldn’t work same’s they used to, and more 
special they couldn’t pitch hay—havin’ hoss forks 
and all them things, she claimed they’d got out of 
the hang of it. So I jest undertook to show ’em, 
and I guess I made out, too,” he concluded with a 
touch of bravado. 

Mr. Peaslee regarded the young man amusedly. 
“Bout done y’rself up doin’ of it, too, didn’t ye?” 
he demanded. “If you ain’t careful, fust thing 
you know you’ll have a rep’tation as hard as Martin 
Brand’s to live up to.” 

Jed looked interested but puzzled. 

“You never heard of Martin Brand, probably,” 
Mr. Peaslee went on. “He lived over tother side 
of Waltham Ridge, and his rep’tation, sech as it 
was, was stric’ly local. He always had a name 
for bein’ accom’datin’, but what put the capsheaf 
on it was a happenin’ I’m goin’ to tell you ’bout. 

“There was a stone quarry over back of the 
ridge,” Mr. Peaslee continued, ‘that hadn’t been 
worked for years. Why the.folks.that owned it 
hadn’t fenced it off, I d’know. But, anyway, they 
hadn’t done it, and there ’twas, open for anyone 
to wander into and like ’nough break their neck. 
Folks round there knew ’bout it, but strangers 
passin’ ’long at night took their own chances. 

“By oncommon luck, nobody got hurt for years, 
but fin’ly one dark night a tramp got to blunderin’ 
round there, and in the mornin’ some menfolks 
passin’ by heard groanin’ down in the quarry, and 
when they looked over, there he was, with a leg 
busted and his features all messed up. They got 
him out and into a house near by, and in no time, 
scurcely, the whole town was there, tellin’ what 
ought to be done and blamin’ everyone but them- 
selves—you know how folks are.” 

Jed nodded understandingly. 

“Wal,” Mr. Peaslee went on, “ Martin Brand 
was there, of course, and ’mongst others there was 
a@ passel of womenfolks from the city, that was 
boardin’ at Deacon Bennett’s, and they kep’ hang- 
in’ round Martin, wantin’ to know this, and that, 
and ali’bout it, and Martin was takin’ all the pains 
in the world to show ’em all he could. Fin’ly one 
of ’em says, ‘Can’t you show us just where he went 
over, Mr. Brand?’ and Martin said he would, and 
started off as brash as could be. 

‘*Whether the grass was slipp’ry, or whether he 
got goin’ too brisk and couldn’t stop in time,” Mr. 
Peaslee conjectured, “I d’know, but he slipped, 
and tried to ketch himself, and didn’t do it, and 
then off he went, jest where the tramp did, plunk 
to the bottom! 

“Wal,” Caleb hastened to go on, “‘four-five of us 
got down where he was as quick’s we could, and 
got him straightened out, and found he would be 
all right in a few weeks, and then I says: 

“**What in tunket,’ says I, ‘was your idea in goin’ 
so near as that to the aidge? Martin tried to 
straighten out his leg, and groaned so you could 
have heard him a quarter of a mile. 

“> Twas them women,’ he says between groans. 
‘They wanted me to kind of show ’em how it 
happened, and I hated to refuse’em. And anyway,’ 
says he, ‘I don’t want ’em to feel bad.’ He looked 
up at me kind of pitiful, and tried to grin. ‘I don’t 
want ’em to think,’ he says, ‘that I’m a man that 
would begretch any trouble necessary to teach 
and entertain a lady!’ 

“And now, comin’ to your own case, Jeddie —” 
But Jed merely blushed redder and fanned the 
harder. 
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A FEATHERED BULLY. 


NE day in early July, writes a Companion 
contributor, a party of us went from Duluth 
to Port Wing, Wisconsin, on a day’s outing. 

We were waiting on the dock for the return trip 
when we saw an interesting bit of bird bullying. 
Parallel with the dock, an abandoned logging 
trestle runs out on the beach and ends in a long 
wooden breakwater. The slip was edged with a 
jam of floating or partially anchored logs, old and 








worm-eaten, which furnished a supply of titbits 
for the birds that came to feed there. .Red-winged 
blackbirds and purple grackles came, not in flocks 
but singly, as if collecting food for sitting mates or 
hungry nestlings. There were also flocks of a 
certain timid little bird, much smaller than house 
sparrows but with sparrow colorings, which I am 
unable toname. These little birds kept to them- 
selves and were left in peace. 

The quarrel we witnessed was a family affair 
between the redwings and the grackles. A red- 
wing would be feeding quietly by himself, hopping 
from one log to another, taking a bite here and 
a snatch there, and troubling no one. But if a 
grackle flew up, redwing must leave. There was 
plenty of room for both birds, and plenty of food, 
too; but the grackle just could not let his smaller 
cousin alone. Instead of feeding quietly by him- 
self, the grackle would fly down beside redwing, 
and, if the smaller bird did not immediately clear 
out, would give him a sharp peck with his long 
beak and sputter out a threatening ‘“‘Chuck!” 

I watched a big purple grackle drive a peaceful 
redwing from three different logs, one after the 
other. Not until redwing, uttering his plaintive, 
“Please! please!” flew under the trestle did the 
grackle go about his own foraging. That he did 
with the utmost dignity, walking gravely along a 
log or board, even to the point of wetting his toes, 
and feeding much like a crow. 

When he had his crop full, he flew away. Pres- 
ently a redwing came along and settled down at 
the far end of the log jam. He was busy about the 
logs, with the seeds and insects he found there, 
and chattering softly to himself when a grackle 
appeared at the shore end of the jam. As soon 
as he spied the redwing he stopped feeding, flew 
over and drove his cousin away; then he went 
back and began to feed again. 

Do these birds often quarrel] thus? None of our 
party ever heard that there was any ill feeling 
between the two species; indeed, some bird books 
say that they sometimes flock together. There 
may have been some purely local squabble over 
that particular feeding ground, but the grackles 
were evidently quite serious in the determination 
to keep it entirely for themselves. 
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IN LIBERTY’S NAME. 


E ignorance of the Turkish masses con- 
cerning political questions, says Sir Edwin 
Pears in ‘‘Forty Years in Constantinople,” is 

shown by certain incidents of the revolution of 
1908. The hamals, or porters, in the towns, like the 
peasants in the country, when they heard that His 
Majesty had sworn to be faithful to the constitu- 
tion, inquired what it was. Was it a person? 
Was it a new caliph? And very few could give 
any clear explanation. The words “liberty” and 
“equality” meant something good, although they 
could not have said what. To some they signified 
general license. 

Two English friends of mine were motoring 
outside Smyrna when a number of Turkish boys 
set upon them and flung stones at them. The 
Englishmen gave chase and caught the principal 
offenders. The eldest was asked why he had 
thrown stones. : 

“Hurriet var,” was the reply. 
We can do what we like now.” 

The Englishman replied, “‘Hurriet var, and I am 
at liberty to give you a good thrashing, am I not?” 

One of the boys said yes, he supposed that would 
be so, but he hoped the liberty would not be used. 
The Englishman replied that it would not be used 
that time, but if the offense were repeated he 
would use it to the fullest extent. 

The workmen on a newspaper during that time 
asked for a large increase of wages. 

“But why?” asked the owner. 

“Because there is a constitution.” 

The tramway men struck for higher wages, and 
the only justification that they put. forward was 
that there was now a constitution. Yet men of all 
classes cheered in the lustiest manner for the 
constitution. Throughout the month of August 
smuggled tobacco was openly sold in the streets 
at a very cheap rate, buyers and sellers alike con- 
sidering that the constitution allowed men to set 
aside the law that had made the sale of tobacco a 
government monopoly. 


“There’s liberty. 
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THE GRAND DUKE’S PLAYFUL WAY. 


HE Grand Duke Nicholas is not a man who 

talks much, says Mr. Julius West in “Soldiers 

of the Czar,” but he has a playful way at 
times. Some time ago, during an inspection, the 
grand duke was standing next to the Czar, a few 
yards from a group of lesser generals. He ordered 
General Ruzsky, then in command of the forces 
in that region, to step forward. The grand duke 
next ordered a private soldier to come forward 
and hack off the general’s epaulettes. We can 
imagine the dismay of the other generals as the 
soldier obeyed. 

“Now cut mine off,” was the next order. The 
soldier did so. 

‘Now put mine on his shoulders.” 

It was the grand duke’s playful way of promot- 
ing General Ruzsky to the highest rank in the 
Russian army. 
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DITCH DIGGING EXTRAORDINARY. 


FRENCH soldier with a taste for statistics 
has calculated the amount of soil that has 
been moved in the work of trench making. 

There are about five hundred miles of first-line 
trenches, stretching all the way from the North 
Sea to Switzerland, and there are five or six lines 
of trenches on each side. A total of ten lines of 
trenches would give about five thousand miles, 
and this, according to the calculating soldier, 
means a total excavation twice that of the Panama 
Canal. And it has all been done by hand labor 
with military shovels, and much of it under fire by 
men who had to work while lying on their stomachs. 


WORSE THAN FLINT AND STEEL. 


STUPID peasant woman once bought a box 
A of friction matches. The next day, accord- 
ing to the Berliner Illustrirte Zeitung, she 
returned to the store where she had made her 
purchases and complained that the matches would 
not light when rubbed on the box. 

The shopkeeper lightéd one of the matches by 
rubbing it quickly on his trousers leg. ‘They 
seem to work all right,” he said. 

“But I can’t use matches like that!” snapped 
the woman. “Do you think I have time to make 
a three hours’ journey to light the matches on 
your trousers every time I want a fire?” 
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DRAWN BY NELLY L. UMBSTAETTER 


When it is May in Kittykinland 
By N. L. Umbstaetter 


Kittykinland is pinkest with bloom and 


HEN the oldest Blossom tree in 
Shadow Brook reflects only the bluest blue sky, all Kittykin folk want to 


tell one another how glad they are that spring has come and that they are 

all together once again. The birds who went South for the winter have just 
returned, and they all gather, with the stay-at-homes, under the tree to rejoice. 

Of course the birds all bring their best and newest songs, and Canary Gold 


Wing sings the solo parts with all the trilliest trills left in. 


Mr. Ebon Crow 


and his cousin croak a beautiful bass,—Sandpiper has given them lessons for 
years,—and one of the Woodpecker brothers—the red-headed one—helps to beat 
time. Every Kittykin and Wood brother pipes or plays something. 

The Fin family are not very musical, but they are most polite and always 
come to the concert. Croaker Frog makes them laugh. He composes such ‘‘ca- 
tunkey’”’ things on his banjo that even Shadow Brook ripples a smile. The Duck 
sisters, too, have no ear for music, and are quite sure to quack out of tune. How- 
ever, nO one cares except perhaps little Violet, who is very sensitive; but she is 


sweet, too, and never, never finds fault. 
Leaves dance. 





Little Bear Gets His Wish 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


NE morning, when the three bears were 
QO floating downstream on their raft, they 
saw a farmhouse in the distance. 

‘*Perhaps we shall never be so near a farm- 
house again,’’ said Mother Bear to Father 
Bear, ‘‘so I think we should buy some eggs 
of the farmer’s wife.’’ 

‘*Do be sensible!’’ exclaimed Father Bear. 
‘*Remember that we have no money and that 
farmers do not love bears.’’ 

‘“*That does not matter,’’ said Mother Bear 
gently. ‘*To-night, when we build our camp 
fire for the evening, we must have hens’ eggs 
to roast for supper, and how can we have hens’ 
eggs unless we buy them at the farmhouse?’’ 

Father Bear made no answer, but pushed 
the raft against the bank and tied it to the 
willows with a rope of wild grapevine. He 
knew that Mother Bear would have her way, 
80 he wasted no time trying to argue about the 
matter. ‘‘Now, then!’’ was all Father Bear 
said after that, as he sat in his huge chair and 
folded his arms to watch the fun. 

‘***Now, then,’ is what I say, too,’’ added 
Mother Bear, laughing. ‘‘Honey Cub,’ she 
said to Little Bear, who was wondering what 
would happen next, ‘‘jump off the raft and 
bring me many long, slim leaves of the cat-tails 


growing over there, and I will weave two) 


baskets, one for the money, one for the eggs. ’’ 

Little Bear hastened to obey; but when he 
returned with his arms full of cat-tail leaves, 
he said, ‘‘Mother Bear, I have made a wish. 
Please let us have the eggs for dinner, and let 


Even the Hills seem to sing, and all the 


us have them scrambled. Father Bear and I 
like scrambled eggs better,’’ and Little Bear 
winked at Father Bear and Father Bear 
winked back. ; 

‘*We shall not make camp at noon so near a 
farmhouse, ’’ answered Mother Bear, ‘‘and the 
eggs shall be roasted. Now run along after 
some long grasses, Honey Cub, for me to 
weave into the baskets with the cat-tails.’’ 

Little Bear obeyed his mother, but he neither 
danced nor sang as he gathered the grasses. 
‘*Noon is the time for dinner,’’ he told a big 
green frog, ‘‘and I wish for scrambled eggs at 
noon. ’’ 

‘*Ker-plunk !’’ said the frog. 
Quickly Mother Bear made two pretty gree! 
baskets. ‘‘One is for wild strawberries,’’ she 
explained. ‘‘We will fill it to the brim and 
leave it for the farmer’s wife, instead of 
money. She will find it in a nest when she 

goes to gather the eggs.’’ 

‘*T’ll gladly pick the berries,’’ said Little 
Bear, ‘‘and I’ll go with you to find a hen’s 
nest that has eggs in it to scramble. ’’ 

‘*You will stay with your father while I go 
for the eggs,’’ answered his mother. 

So after Little Bear had filled one green 
basket with delicious wild strawberries, he 
stayed with his father while Mother Bear went 
for the eggs. 

‘*Noon is the time for dinner,’’ Little Bear 
said in grumbling tones, ‘‘and roasted eggs are 
not so good as scrambled. ’’ 

‘*Son Bear,’’ answered Father Bear sternly, 
‘*Mother Bear is always right !’’ 

Soon back came Mother Bear, walking fast; 
| and when Little Bear saw the eggs in her green 
| basket, he was so much pleased that he forgot to 








be cross, although he did not forget his wish. 
While Father Bear untied the grapevine rope, 
Little Bear helped Mother Bear to cover the 
eggs with big green leaves, to keep them cool; 
he danced and sang as he worked. 

‘* And now we are off for a morning’s fish- 
ing!’? exclaimed Father Bear, as he pushed 
the raft into the middle of the stream and 
passed a wee fish pole to Little Bear, a middle- 
sized fish pole to Mother Bear, and straight- 
way began fishing himself with his own huge 
pole and line. 

The three bears fished all the morning and 
caught nothing. At noon, without warning, 
there was a great splashing in the river, and 
Father Bear exclaimed, ‘‘I have a bite!’’ 

Well, he pulled, and pulled, and pulled, and 
pulled, and could not land his fish. ‘There 
was great excitement on the raft, until suddenly 
Father Bear almost caught the fish. Up came 
the line, up bobbed the fish—a huge fish, almost 
the biggest fish Father Bear had ever caught; 
but back fell Father Bear, and bumped into 
Mother Bear, and she bumped into Little Bear, 
and he sat down in the basket of eggs, because 
the three were standing one behind another. 
Then the fish flopped back, splash! into the 
water—and the three bears were hungry! 

‘‘Something has happened to the eggs!’’ 
exclaimed Little Bear. ‘‘I am afraid they are 
all squashed. ’’ 

Sure enough! When Mother Bear took the 
leaves off the basket of eggs, what a sight she 
beheld! Every shell was broken. Then said 
Father Bear, laughing: 

‘*Roasted eggs are not so good as scrambled, 
and noon is the time fordinner! Mother Bear, 
let us go ashore and make camp. We have 
come a long way from the farmhouse. ’’ 

‘*Father Bear is always right,’’ said Mother 
Bear, as she emptied the broken eggs into the 
frying pan and began picking out pieces of 
the shells and tossing them into the water. 

That is how it came about-that the three 
bears built a camp fire at noon and dined on 
scrambled eggs. They had a jolly time eating 


ORAWN BY WALT HARRIS. 


* someTHine 


dinner in the woods and talking about what a 
huge fish it was that Father Bear had almost 
pulled out of the stream in the morning. 
But after dinner Little Bear laughed and 
I had my wish! 
Because Daddy lost his fish! 
Ta-de-dum, 
Ta-de-dum, 
Ta-de-dum-dum-dum! 


until at last the three bears joined hands and 
danced round the camp fire singing together: 


Little Bear had his wish 

When Father Bear lost his fish! 
Ta-de-dum, 

Ta-de-dum 





Ta-de-dum-dum-dum! 











Rolling Hoops 
By Emma S. Francis 


See the children out to-day, 
Like the butterflies of May; 
One, two, three, and four, five, six, 
Rolling hoops with little sticks; 
Rolling hoops along the street, 
To the music of their feet 
Pit-a- patting, oh, so light! 

Till the day becomes the night. 
Hoops of every size and hue, 
Big and little, red and blue. 
This alike in all is found— 
Every one of them is round! 
And the children, they possess 
Many different kinds of dress; 
But they all have flying feet, 
And alike their hearts are sweet. 
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My Chickadee 
By N. T. Hatch 


LL winter long a friendly little chickadee 

A no bigger than my thumb braved the 

cold and the snow to be my neighbor. 

When the other birds flew off to the sunny 

South, he remained behind in my orchard. 

How could he know that I should gladly feed 
him during the winter? 

Anyway, I fed him for months, and from 
the first day that I put crumbs and dried seeds 
out on the window ledge, we became the best 
of friends. Other birds came and went during 
the winter, but my chickadee stayed. Some 
days he would eat from my hand, and even 
perch on my shoulder in the open window; 
but at other times he would flutter on a limb 
near by and cock his shiny eye at me until I 
closed the window. Then how he would eat! 

And what sport he had with a piece of frozen 
suet that I hung on a tree near by! With 
rapid blows of his little beak, —blows that sug- 
gested a strength all out of proportion to his 
size,—he pecked off bits here and there, until 


MAS HAPPENED TO THE EGGS 


he was no longer hungry. If there were other 
chickadees spending the winter in our neigh- 
borhood, they never came to visit him, and he 
never seemed to fly out of my orchard. 

When a snowstorm came, he did not bother 
to seek a sheltered nook, but often sat on a bare 
limb, ‘fluffed out into a fat ball by the wind. 

As spring drew on, and the first warm days 
brought back some of the birds that had gone 
away months before, how easy it was to catch 
the new note of joy in his song that had been so 
brave and musical all through the bleak winter ! 
And now he has left the orchard and gone away 
into the woods. I miss him, but somehow I 
feel sure that when next winter comes he will 
be back on my window ledge again. 
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THE COUNTRY BOY AND 
OPPORTUNITY. 


Te E young man who goes from the country 
to the city and wins success there is always 
a picturesque figure. His career is the ideal 
of the restive, ambitious boy who lives on a farm 
from which his father wrings a reluctant liveli- 
hood. That boy looks forward to the time when 
he also shall go forth to conquer. He wants a 
larger sphere of activity. He craves opportunity. 

Opportunity, like the pot of gold, lies at the end 
ofarainbow. The country boy believes that steel 
rails will lead him to it. 

In a small country drug store there was a clerk 
who knew that he was big enough in vision and 
ability to deal with problems greater than those 
that formed his daily routine. He saw the great 
city bristling with opportunities. If he had been 
alone, he would surely have ventured forth ; but at 
first he could not leave his father and mother, 
and later in life a wife and baby chained him 
to a place where he was at least sure of a liveli- 
hood. 

But he did not become bitter at what seemed a 
lack of opportunity. Instead, he harnessed his 
energy and his ability to the tasks that the days 
provided. 

The salesmen who traveled for the big drug eom- 
panies were impressed with certain qualities that 
set this man apart from the average clerk. The 
president of one of the largest and most progres- 
sive drug houses heard rumors of the man, and 
investigated the facts on which they rested. He 
needed a new man in the business and sent for 
the country clerk. “I’ve been keeping my eye 
on you for over a year,” he said. 

The opportunity that in the city might have been 
long delayed or that might never have come was 
athand. The country clerk accepted 
the offer and stepped into the organi- 
zation. He “made good,” and to-day 
he is not only a member of the firm 
but its general manager. 

Opportunity? There is a village in 
New Engiand in which lives a young 
man who worked his way through col- 
lege. He wanted to be a surgeon, 
but when halfway through his course 
he was halted by the death of his 
father. He returned to the village 
to take care of his mother. 

The physically and mentally vigor- 
ous in the community had set their 
faces toward the city. To them the 
village seemed to offer nothing in 
the way of opportunity. But the boy 
who had gone back to take care of 
his mother discovered what they had 
overlooked. 

The village was getting to be a 
summer resort. People who were 
building their cottages on the beach 
were in need of supplies. He went to 
the proprietor of the old general store, whose in- 
terest in the advent of this new element was as 
yet-passive. His stock was so lacking in the things 
that the newcomers wished to buy that they were 
ordering their supplies direct from the city. 

The proprietor of the old general store was 
doubtful, but the boy persisted, and the store 
underwent a change. Summer visitors opened 
accounts that rapidly increased. The proprietor 
soon found himself taking large orders for articles 
of the very nature of which he knew nothing. 
Being lost in the mazes of his own business, he 
turned to the boy and offered him a partner- 
ship. 

The old general store has become one of the 
best equipped in New England, and, besides own- 
ing its stock and fixtures and building, it owns and 
carries on a summer hotel. The junior member 
has a house that would open the eyes of his friends 
who wandered afield in search of opportunity. 
He also has a log camp in the woods where he 
goes for relaxation—such a retreat as would fill 
with homesick longing the heart of the country 
boy who is tied to the city. 

Opportunity? Yes, like the pot of gold, oppor- 
tunity does lie at the end of the rainbow, but not 
at the end that drops down behind the distance- 
empurpled hill; rather it lies at the end just behind 
us, where, if we will only turn our straining eyes, 
we cannot help finding it. 


RUSSIAN STAMPS FOR COINS. 


"Te article on “Stamps and the War,” in the 
Boys’ Page for February alluded to the great 
shortage of small coins in Russia, brought 
about by causes arising from the war. The 
government, as the earlier article said, had some 
months ago issued a decree making legal tender 
the postage stamps put forth to mark the three- 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
reigning house of Romanov. At the time the 
statement was printed, it was not known whether 
the stamps thus used would be specially marked, 
and thus added to the constantly increasing 
number of war varieties. But information 
has now come that the Russian government 
has specially reprinted some of these stamps 
for use as coins. 

The paper on which the stamps are printed 
is almost as thick as cardboard, and is 
ungummed. An in- 
scription on the back 
explains that the 
stamps are designed 
to be used as money; —- 
they are available also, 
it appears, as postage, 
although using them 
in that capacity is not 
likely to become 
general, on account of the difficulty of fastening 
them securely to mail matter. The denomina- 
tions first put into service were the ten, the fif- 
teen and the twenty kopeck, and the government 
will probably include other values in the list 
before long. 

It is said that another reason for the appear- 
ance of those stamps was the difficulty met with 
by the government, and more particularly by the 
people, in transmitting small amounts of money 
under war conditions to the extremities of their 
far-reaching empire. 

If we take the trouble to turn back the pages of 
our own philatelic history, we can find a chapter 











HOOK THE BASE WITH THE FOOT. 





that is as interesting as that which 
Russia is now writing through the 
extraordinary use of the Romanov 
labels. 

During the Civil War some of our 
gold and silver and nickel coins be- 
came scarce, and under a law that 
was passed in 1862 the government 
allowed postage stamps to be used as 
money. 

An ingenious person in New York 
devised a small brass case, faced with 
mica, in which you could incase 
stamps, and by that means save them 
from the wear and tear to which they 
would otherwise have been sub- 


jected. 
Of course unused stamps that were 
notsafeguarded bysuch cases asthese 








toward the base; then throw the 
body away to the left, and at the 
same time thrust out the left foot 
beyond the base and hook the bag 
with the right foot. You can then try 
the same thing from the opposite 
side, taking off from your left foot, 
throwing the right foot out and hook- 
ing the base with the left foot. 


ON THE BASES. 

After you have learned the slide 
from short leads, take a little run 
and try it. Gradually quicken the 
pace until you can make the slide at 
full speed on either side. But re- 
member that the faster you go, the 
farther away must be the point of 
take-off. Do not jump on the bag; 


were soon defaced and otherwise get your feet out from under 
d d, and it b difficult to : you and slide up to the bag. 
distinguish them from stamps that STAND It takes a long time to 


had been used and only lightly can- NATURALLY, learn how to slide well with- 
celed. S WITHOUT out danger of catching your 
It was that situation, it is said, that TENSION. spikes. The knowledge of 


led the government to print small- 
denomination bills of five, ten, twenty- 

five and fifty cents’ value, bearing pictures of the 
then-current five-cent and ten-cent stamps. 
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PLAYING BETTER BASEBALL. 
Ill. Batting and Base Running. 


ATTING is the third degree that a player in 
the making must take. In a large measure 
it is a matter of personal adjustment, for no 

two ball players work out their batting problem in 
exactly the same way. You should select a bat 
that “feels good” and that 
is as heavy as you can 
swing freely. A light bat 
has very little drive in it, 
and is not likely to be sat- 
isfactory in any respect. 

The most important 
point about batting is to 
hit the ball well out in 
front. If you stand oppo- 
site the plate, you should 
meet the ball about a foot 
in front of the plate at the 
end of the swing. In that 
way you get all the benefit 
of the stroke, for all the 
power that you have put 
into the swing is delivered 
to the ball. 

Keep in mind that in 
batting there is only one 


GET THE BAT BACK. 


stroke, the forward one. 
When the pitcher is in the 
act of delivering the ball, 
the bat ought to be well 
back, ready for a long 
forward swing. As you 
thrust the left foot for- 
ward and make the swing, 
keep the bat parallel to 
the ground. If you have 
ever watched the clean, 
even swing of the best pro- 
fessional players, you will 
appreciate that as the true 
batting form. 

A firm grip on the bat is 
highly important; a ball 
never rebounds very well 
from a bat that is loosely 
held. You get the best 
grip by having the palms of the hands exactly 
opposite each other; if you hold the bat that way, 
the forward hand will be well underneath, and you 
will not be likely to swing in circles, or use what 
players sometimes call “the golf stroke.” 


THE BATTING EYE. 

The batting eye is an open eye that follows the 
ball all the way through. There is no use in 
squinting at the pitcher or at the ball; you cannot 
see either one of them half so well as you can 
if you keep your eyes open. Stand naturally with- 
out tension, get the bat back, swing it evenly, 
parallel to the ground, meet the ball at the end of 
the swing, in front of the plate, and keep your 
eyes open all the time. 

Base running, next to batting, is the chief offen- 
sive work on any team. The novice in base run- 
ning does not run; he keeps his eye on the ball 
and wabbles along as if he had lead in his shoes. 
To run bi _ you must keep your eye on your des- 

nd sprint. At the crack of the bat you 
are off for first base like a whippet. At any other 
time the same thing should be true for running: 
when you start, go. 

The object of sliding for a base is to get there 
without losing any speed in 
slowing down, and if pos- 
sible to avoid being tagged. 
The most approved slide is 
the so-called “hook slide,” 
which consists in throwing 
the body away from the base 
and ‘“‘hooking” the bag with 
the upper foot. It is the 
safest and least wearing 
way when once learned, but 
is not to be attempted at full 
— speed except after much 
practice. Other forms are 
the straight foot-first slide 
and the head-first dive. 
The first is worth practicing, 
but the second is often dangerous and seldom 
offers any advantage. 

Begin with the hook slide. You need a good 
soft layer of dirt or sawdust on the ground and a 
loose bag, so that there will be no danger of catch- 
ing spikes and spraining your ankle. 


THE HOOK SLIDE.; 

Make believe that the bag is first base, and that 
you are taking a lead toward second and are 
forced to slide back to the bag. The bag is ten 
or twelve feet to the left, and you ean see it only 
out of the corner of your eye. 

The first move is to step once with the right foot 












SWING IT EVENLY, 
PARALLEL TO THE GROUND. 





it has to come slowly and 
with much practice. 

The straight foot-first slide is made by 
getting both feet together and half- 
turning in the air so that you finish on 
your belly, or nearly so. The only trick 
about this way is to get the feet well out, 
so that the slide is a slide and not a half- 


jump. 

Fielding, throwing, batting and base 
running are the mechanics of baseball. 
Each is an art in itself. The ability of a 
ball player depends primarily on his skill 
in doing those four r things. 


The first article of this series, “Equip- 
ment,” et, tie 
March ; the second article, “ 

Throwing,” pag ep 0 Mie 
April; thus the third article brings the 
present series toanend. If you have ques- 
tions to ask about points that come up tn any of 
the articles, write to the Editor of the Boys’ Page, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass., and tell | culture 
him your problem. 

® © 


WHAT CAN READING DO FOR YOU? 
VIL. Miscellaneous. 


ERE are many works of literature that, 
although they do not belong strictly to the 
departments of poetry, history, biography, 

travel or fiction, are still so full of excellent matter 

that you should not neglect to read them. Indeed, 

that great miscellaneous field is of decided 
importance. In it you will 

' find books of science, reli- 
gion and philosophy, collec- 
tions of essays and orations, 
dramas, books of humor and 
books that deal with varied 
aspects of nature. 

If you are like L’Allegro, 
the care-free man of Mil- 
ton’s famous poem, you will 
doubtless turn to the read- 
ing of comedies, of books of 
humor, of whimsical essays, 
and to all forms of litera- 
ture that set forth the lighter 
aspects of life. If you are 
Il Penseroso, the thoughtful 


man, you will dip into 
astronomy and science 
and invention; into 
religion, philosophy, 
tragedy, and the so- 
berer dealings of liter- 
ature with life. It is 
wise, however, not to 
let one mood dominate 
you. Whether you 
prefer humor or seri- 
ous matter, vary your 
reading now and then 
with books of the op- 
posite nature. 

In recent years, a 
great many books 
have been written 
about nature; and of course there are the classic 
books on that subject that everyone should read— 
such as Izaak Walton’s “The Compleat Angler,” 
Thoreau’s “Walden” and Emerson’s “Nature.” 
Those admirable books that treat of birds, ani- 
mals, plants, trees and flowers, and of many 
aspects of outdoor life, not only express your own 
feelings about the great world of nature, but by 
giving you definite information make you love and 
understand nature. 

Essays should find a place among your books 
for miscellaneous reading. They are as various 
in style as the personalities of the authors who 
produced them were, and as different in kind as 
the subjects of which they treat. From each 
kind, whether it be serious or playful, you will 
gain something. If, for example, you look for 
brilliance in style and interest as ea@mpelling as 
that of any novel, read Macaulay’s essays on 
Goldsmith, Clive, Hastings, Machiavelli, and that 
on “History.” 

If you search for a style that is all mellow sun- 
light, full of human nature and delicious humor, 
read the delightful “Sketch Book” of Washington 
Irving. If you wish to become acquainted with a 
literary thunderstorm, terrible and grand, turn to 
Thomas Carlyle’s “Burns,” and his ‘‘Heroes and 
Hero Worship.” If you wish to read an easy and 
graceful style, one that the great Doctor Johnson 
declared the most perfect in the language, get 
Addison’s “Sir Roger de Coverley Papers” from 
the Spectator. 

If you wish to follow reasoning that is crystal 
clear, to hear truth spoken directly, brilliantly, 
sincerely, memorably, read Emerson’s ‘“‘Compen- 
sation,” “Self-Reliance” and “Friendship.” Like 
Emerson in some ways, is the great Lord Bacon, 
who has certainly written the best short essays in 
the language. If you wish to enjoy incomparable 


descriptions wrought out by a singularly original 
mind and colored by a marvelous imagination, 
you should not fail to read Thomas De Quincey’s 
“Joan of Arc,” “The English Mail Coach” and 
“The Flight of a Tartar Tribe.” 

If, at last, you desire to be amused and to have 
your heart well warmed by the familiar talk of a 
sweet-natured companion, you cannot do better 
than to turn to Charles Lamb’s whimsical and 
delicately worded “‘Essays of Elia,” and to read 
at least the “Dissertation on Roast Pig,” ‘Poor 
Relations,” “Old China,” ‘‘ Witches and Other 
Night-Fears” and “Grace Before Meat.” 

Other books of a somewhat similar character, 
the merit of which has made them classics, are 
Thackeray’s “The Four Georges” and ‘The 
English Humorists of the Eighteenth Century,” 
Stevenson’s “Virginibus Puerisque,” Lord Ches- 








KEEP YOUR EYES 





MEET THE BALL IN FRONT OF 
THE PLATE. 


terfield’s “Letters to His Son” and William 
Hazlitt’s ‘Characters of 
Shakespeare’s Plays.” 

Thus the reading of es- 
says can entertain you, 
can stimulate the powers 
of your mind and intro- 
duce you to the work of 
some of those authors 
who, although perhaps 
they do not tower as world 
figures in any special 
branch of literature, are 
nevertheless loved for 
their qualities of heart 
and mind. 

To Christians, all books 
of religion begin and end 
with the Bible. The cor- 
ner stones of other reli- 
gions—the Koran, the 
Vedas and the works of 
Confucius — may be read 
for interest, and certainly 
they give a fascinating 

OPEN. story of the upward 
struggle of the soul in its 
search for God. But it is 

essential that you should know the Bible. An un- 
prem of literature depends upon it; sound 

demands it. Entirely aside from its reli- 
dng enor Sa it can give you all forms of the 
short story,—each written’ in incomparably noble 
language and matchless style. Nothing in liter- 
ature is more truly sublime than the opening 
verses of Genesis. 

You must read the Bible as the foundation for 
all your other reading, for there is no writer in 
English or American literature. who has not been 
vastly indebted to it. No mam is ignorant who 
knows the Bible, and no man is educated who 
does not know it. 

Although dramas are forms of literature, their 
place is more truly the stage than the library; 
they are written to be acted rather than to be 
read. But you’ may not have an opportunity to 
see many of the plays that are true literature; 
you can, in that case, make them a part of your 
miscellaneous reading.’ 

Limiting these suggestions to the plays of the 
master dramatist alone, you should read at least 
two or three of Shakespeare’s plays from each 
period of his literary life. For example, the first 
period might well be represented by “Romeo and 
Juliet” and “A Midsummer Night’s Dream”’; the 
second by “As You Like It’ and “The Merchant 
of Venice”; the third by “Macbeth,” “Hamlet” 
sand “ Julius Czesar”’; and the fourth and final 
period by “Cymbeline,” “The Tempest” and “The 
Winter’s Tale.” One play— 
“The Silent Woman’’—by 
Shakespeare’s comrade, Ben 
Jonson, you will find interesting. 

The great orations of the 
world should also have a place 
in your reading. From Demos- 
thenes to Lincoln, you should 
know what the great speakers 
who moved the hearts of men 
believed of public affairs, and 
with what power they spoke 
their convictions. 

Some great orators are like 
historians; they picture the 
past. Some are like seers; they 
interpret the present. Some, 
again, are prophets who foretell 
the future. You should read 
Demosthenes’ “On the Crown,” 
Burke’s “Conciliation with 
America” and his “‘Bristol Let- 
ter,” Washington’s ‘Farewell 
Address,’”’ Webster’s two Bun- 
ker Hill orations and his famous 
“Reply to Hayne,” Calhoun ‘‘On the Slavery Ques- 
tion,” Chatham on “Taxing America,” George 
William Curtis on “The Leadership of Educated 
Men” and Henry W. Grady on ‘‘The New South.” 

The great question, What can reading do for 
you? has in part, at least, been answered in this 
series of papers. You have found that reading 
can afford you the pleasure of wholesome mental 
recreation ; that it offers the refining and broaden- 
ing influence of lofty ideals*and eternal truths; 
that it furnishes you with ideas and facts, and 
that it increases your power to think clearly, appre- 
ciate truly and express your thoughts with beauty 
and truth. If a last word need be said, it is that 
the fruits of good reading are more numerous and 
richer than have been told or can be told. 


END OF THE SERIES. 





PRACTICAL HINTS ABOUT FLY- 
FISHING. 


OMPARATIVELY speaking, trout streams 

are few and fishermen many. Do not be 

discouraged therefore if you find that there 

are others ahead of you. Only on rare occasions 
will you have the whole stream to yourself. 

Do not run races with the fishermen ahead of 
you or try to beat them to the best pools. If an 
angler passes you from behind, let him go ahead 
as fast as he pleases, for the faster he travels the 
fewer fish he will catch. Let some one else do 
the racing. 

Give the anglers ahead of you time to get some 
distance away, so that the water will have got 
“rested”; then follow, fishing slowly and care- 
fully. In such circumstances fish specially 
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the most difficult places in the stream, for in all 
probability the anglers ahead of you have not 
taken time to do it. 


PLANNING THE CAMPAIGN. 

When you come to a good-looking pool, do not 
immediately cast over it from any position in 
which you happen to be. Take it for granted that 
you are going to hook a good-sized trout and pick 
out your place to cast from accordingly; that is, 
select a place where it will be easy to land the 
fish. It is not uncommon to see an angler fishing 
from a place where only by a miracle could he 
save the fish if he hooked one; such a piace, for 
example, as a very high, steep bank. 

Remember that the first cast over a new place 
is generally the one that counts; so do not make 
it carelessly. Before you make it, plan just what 
you are going to do with the trout after you have 
him hooked. Look the pool over for danger spots, 
—sharp-edged rocks likely to cut the line, sunken 
trees and the like,—so that if the trout runs toward 
them you will know that he must be headed off. 
As far as possible, plan the whole campaign be- 
fore you wet your flies. Forewarned is forearmed. 


GETTING “HUNG UP.” 

Sometimes, no matter how careful you may be, 
your flies will get hung up in branches or brush. 
When that happens, do not try to release the 
flies until you find out just how they are caught; 
above all, do not try at once to get them free by 
yanking the line. Nine times out of ten the flies 
will be in plain sight, although out of reach. See 
exactly how they are fouled, then work the rod 
and the line carefully and gently, and in most 
cases you will loosen them. It might almost be 
said that a good fly-fisherman is known by the 
quickness and the skill with which he solves a 
difficulty of that sort; although, of course, a good 
fly-fisherman is not supposed ever to get hung up. 
As a matter of fact, even the most skillful of fly- 
casters knows very well the experience of getting 
hung up; and he knows, too, that it is all a part of 
the game and not a thing to grumble over. 

If the barb of the hook is embedded in the bark 
of a branch, you can loosen it and finally cause it 
to fly out by shaking the line, weaving the rod up 
and down and sidewise. Sometimes you can pry 
the flies loose with the tip of your rod. If it is 
impossible to get the flies away, lay your rod down, 
take the line in your hands and pull steadily on it 
until the leader or a fly snell breaks. Do not 
strain the rod or break it by trying to yank the 
flies loose with it. 

& & 


OLD SOW. 


¢ RIVING the old sow” is a vigorous and 

D exciting outdoor game. The equipment 

for it is similar to that of “‘shinny’”—a club 

about three feet long, with a crook on the lower 
end, and a puck. 

The game is adjustable; by increasing or de- 
creasing the size of the circle and the number of 
holes, the number of players can be increased or 
decreased. The most satisfactory number is from 
sixtoten. The diagram shows the game arranged 
for eight players. 

A grass plot is the ideal place for old sow, but it 
ean be played on any level patch of ground. To 





start, make the home of the old sow by standing 
on one heel and whirling yourself round. With 
that as a centre, make a circle of holes round it 
with a radius of from three to five feet, according 
to the number of players. The holes should be 
about three feet apart and as many in number as 
there are ‘players less one. The odd player does 
the driving. It is best to have something that 
cannot be driven too easily—a croquet ball, a tin 

can or a square block of any 
° kind will do. Each player 


° must have a club. 
Old Sow's © _ When you have chosen a 
Home driver, let the other players 
° Oo range themselves round the 
old sow’s home, each with 
o the end of his club in a hole. 
° As long as a player keeps 
° his club in the hole, the hole 


belongs to him; but if he 
removes the club to strike at the old sow or to 
steal another hole, his hole may be taken by the 
first one who can get his club into it. 

The old sow is placed outside the ring of players. 

The object of the driver is to drive the old sow 
home. He coaxes her along with his club and 
tries to protect her from being knocked away by 
the clubs of other players. Should he be able to 
get her through the ring of players and into her 
home, the driver may pick any one of the other 
players as driver. 

The object of those in the ring is to keep the 
sow from getting home by knocking her away, and 
at the same time to prevent another player from 
stealing a hole. Even the driver can steal a hole 
while some one is beating the old sow away. Make 
an occasional general exchange of holes; when 
all are taken, the boy who has none is the driver. 


*® © 


FINDING THE LATITUDE. 


N interesting problem is to find the latitude 

by taking an observation of the North Star. 

You will need a seven-eighths-inch board 

two feet long and six or eight inches wide fora 
base, which appears as AB in the diagram. CD is 





Protractor 














a strip of seven-eighths-inch board about four feet 
long and one inch wide, fastened to the edge of 
AB by a single nail, so loosely that it will turn on 
the nail. A small semicircular protractor com- 
pletes the apparatus. Somewhere outdoors find a 
post with a top that is absolutely level, or, if you 
cannot find one, set one, and level the top of it. 

On a clear night rest the protractor on the mov- 
able arm, CD, and sight the arm on the North 
Star. From the protractor read the angle shown 
in the diagram. It will be virtually the correct 
latitude of the place from which the observation 
is taken. 


























Here Is Your Car 


Think what this big, handsome Paige 
‘*Six-38’’ would mean to you—and every 
other member of the family. 


Think of the many glorious trips that 
you could take this spring and summer 
—the ‘‘picnics’’ and the longer tours 
each week end. Also, think of the 
practical, every day service that such a 
car could render. 


Why not call together the ‘‘family-coun- 
cil’’ and talk itover. Better still, makea 
preliminary visit to the Paige Dealer— 
all of you—and let him show you what 
this car can do on the hills as well as 
the long, smooth stretches of boulevard. 


Make no mistake. You need a six cyl- 

inder Paige. Nothing less will completely 

satisfy you—nothing more is necessary Fleetwood “Six-38” 
for anyone that ever lived. $1050 


° ° F. O. B. Detroit 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. 
1204 McKinstry Avenue Detroit, Mich. 

















this $90 Ranger 


The man who rides a Reng er is the King of the Road. He is the master of 
every situation, be it nen yh Siccaes or Business. The Ranger bears the stamp of 
approval of over a quarter of a million owners. B is a logical development by a 


company pet ad wasn years the recognized leader in bicycle 
progress. ip always gravitates to the fittest. When a product ceases to 
re mt an high = value, good-will and leadership t. That the Ranger is 


a ler among 
as Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Mr. J. Ogden 
ages whom we might mention. 

Economy does not necessarily mean 


Low Prices. 
Bicycle Economy means Absence of Repair Bills, Mint 
Ranger 


mum Depreciation, and Big Tire Mileage. 
bicycles represent y eee ~ me. 


A Ranger Bicycle will put at Red Blood in your 7 
will improve your digestion and make y 


veins. 
you eat and sleep better. It will | your , £ 
disposition and make you conscious of the 
beauty of nature all about =, If = Gone — y 

a Ranger you will thank us 

suggested the p 


Guards, Samson Red Velvet Tires, Best | 
Imported Pedals and Chains Large 
y Saddle, full hell oun of toch, ete., | 
etc. We will the Express or | 
Freight Chanaee a and will ship C. 0. D. 
with privilege of Full and Complete Ex- 
amination. 
After you have paid the express agent 
we will allow a thirty day trial during 
which time you may ride it as much as you 
please and put it to any desired test. 





are los 
cycles is evidenced by the fact that it. it is the choice of such men 
Armour and other noted 


many 
















rs 2 b Telegraph Us Today 
y= and You Can Be 











The Sale is Not Binding pn 7x 


have proved YW 
that the bicycle is up to your expectations = ’ 
satisfactory in every way. You may then keep 
it under a 5-year guarantee on our part and we 
will furthermore Insure the Bicycle Against , 
Damage by Accidents for Six Months. y 

















Read below the endorsement given us 
TWENTY MILLION DOLLAR BANK 


CAPITAL # 10,000,000 
SURPLUS # 10,000,000 


We Pay All Express or r Freight Canes 
30 Day Riding Test —5 Year Guarantee 


SPEC ATINS sen resin da Red Ve te Tires_New 
Solis con bo cdenad to betes elds br ae hl bap cr eeieeh to aa eng mente 
Telegra ans OF Write oc. "G rou lief pay the express agent our Sar es 
our ezpense, than pinay ak son ptions. We will ship C20. yp hy 
Sy lee 
Mead Cycle Co PY Aprtl 23, 1914. Rl d and return at our expense 

Chicago i ae This is Bicycle : 30 Da $ a2 You tg Se the sole Jeane, nme Bank of on above picture. It uses or- 
Gentlemen:- Wé hereby acknowledge the receipt from you of Chicago ie holding  s000ot dy to guarantee this offer - etna ceed cee 6 inch dry cells which 
& special deposit of $5,000.00, and take due notice of pg Cia er ety ehe eee beeen Sul tne coin,” can be purchased at any hardware 
your inetructions bm the — ba te Se } Fy friends and test it yourself at your leisure. * store. The 
held by this bank for a period o ve years __Montrose $11.95; Windsor $14.75; Pathfinder 
as a quarenty +o purchasers of ‘your bicycles that you will OTHER MODELS LS $11.95 ar and ui i up Sauren ‘Soper brake $17 Vee ar 
carry out the terms of your "30 day trial offer" A namely at eats Prince =. . aoe GOES the “Ranger” Motor Bike at $29.8 or 
to refund the full price paid, together with freight or “Ranger Superbe”” .50, our very highest grade bicycles. 


express charges on any bicycle returned to you by a ware, For Our sirmaaes Free Gatalog. § it iybet go aftord to order reat 8 


purchaser within ba 4 days after having received it. 
Sere ee eee 
Seisaer Saeed 





Cuantver NUMBER 8 


Electric Headlight is as shown 





ours very truly s once for es S,.jnner fobea, Buetrs ot 
, UL Ver ee reer Hanger Motoriiee at 22.5 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.S50 -- Chicago, Ill.: mean cvcie co., 





Vice President. 
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Tbk aruy questions you wish, 
about the contents of Jus page 
They wil be gladly answered. 
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Haddress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE FAMILY PAGE, THE | © 


YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON MASS. 











CHIVALRY OR JUSTICE? 


HAT physical, mental and moral strength 

has its responsibility is the basis of the old 

rules of chivalry. We admit the charm of 

the knightly ideal and admire its beauty, but it is 

not well to allow the worship of chivalry to dis- 
piace the ideal of justice. 

“I want my boy to learn in his own home the 
meaning of chivalry,” says a sweet-voiced, attrac- 
tive woman. ‘He must feel that he is his sister’s 
protector and that he must consider her in all 
things.” 

The words make a strong appeal; we approve 
the sentiment. But in that home, since the training 
of the children is thoroughly consistent, the girl’s 
wishes are tenderly considered. The boy must 
give up even his dearest plans if they conflict with 
his sister’s. It is impressed upon him that he 
must be a little knight, and that a knight is always 
unselfish; when differences arise between the 
children, the boy is usually made to feel that he 
is wrong. 

It may be admitted that boys are not as gentle 
as was Sir Galahad or Sir Percival, and that their 
roughshod manners can bé much improved; never- 
theless, the plain, fair-and-square standards of 
normal boyhood are worthy of respect. It is a 
great mistake for those who;deal with boys in the 
home or in the school to disregard those standards. 
John or George will cheerfully do the work or 
make the sacrifice required of him—will give up 
his room to company and sleep on a couch or a 
cot wherever room may be found; will wear old 
clothes while his sister has pretty frocks; will 
help his sister with her lessons and fight anyone 
who dares to tease her; but let him once discover 
that at home he is sure to be found in the wrong 
whenever any difference comes up between him- 
self and his sister, and it is not a feeling of chivalry 
that stirs in his breast, but a blind, fierce resent- 
ment. 

Nor in the end does the girl benefit. On the 
contrary, she receives a serious injury. Her 
nature is dwarfed, her sense of self-importance is 
unduly intensified, and her view of human rela- 
tionship is so distorted by romantic coloring that 
she can no longer grasp the idea of justice. When 
she goes out among strangers, she meets the rude 
shock of learning that it is not always the other 
person that is in the wrong. 
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THAN A STILE. 


N farms where barbed- 
QO wire fences are much 

used, a material say- 
ing of time and clothing can 
be accomplished by setting 
two posts about fourteen 
inches apart wherever it is 
desirable to pass through on 
foot, and cutting out the 
wire between them. Such 
posts need not be braced, 
nor even very firmly set in 
the earth, if they are made 
long enough to allow their 
tops to be fastened together 
above the height of a man’s 
head. Fourteen inches is 
ample room for the average 
person to pass, but it affords no thoroughfare for 
the escape of cattle. 
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THE CARE OF SAVINGS. 
(Second Series.) 
° VII. Life Insurance. 


Te total assets of life-insurance companies 
in the United States at a recent date were 
$3,875,877,000, a figure that represented about 
23.5 per cent of the gross amount of insurance in 
force. If we compare it with the $4,451,818,000 
that is the comptroller’s figure for the total of sav- 
ings bank deposits for the corresponding period, 
and with $945,568,000, the total assets of building 
and loan associations, we get a general idea of 
the relative importance of life insurance as a 
means of thrift. The comparison is not to be 
taken as precise, however, especially as between 
life insurance and the building and loan associa- 
tions, for many persons of wealth who would not 
enter into a consideration of small savings carry 
large amounts of life insurance. On the other 
hand, the stated total of assets does not include 
those of the fraternal orders. 

In ordinary circumstances the financial arrange- 
ments of a family should include some provision 
against the death of the earning member. That 
is better effected by life insurance than by ordi- 
nary savings. The payment of premiums for life 
insurance, however, should not be carried to the 
extent of excluding other forms of saving, for it 
is also important that some provision be made 
for such occurrences as the temporary loss of 
income owing to illness or unemployment, and 
for various other purposes. 

Certain kinds of life insurance combine the func- 
tion of saving, in the usual sense of the word, with 
provision against death. For example, the so- 
called endowment policy provides that if the per- 
son insured shall be living at the end of a stated 
period, such as twenty years, the entire amount 
of the policy shall then be paid. A variation of 
that plan provides insurance up to a certain age, 
and an annuity thereafter for life, which of course 
means Virtually an old-age pension. Such policies 
cost more, but they have undoubted merits, espe- 
cially for certain types of cases; nevertheless, for 
reasons presently to be considered, they need not 
be regarded as essentially preferable to other 
ways of saving. 

It is also true that life-insurance policies as a 
rule provide a cash or “surrender” value, based 
on the portion of the premiums that has been paid. 
The payment of premiums must be continued, 
however, for a certain period, usually two or three 
years, before that value is available. Letting the 
policy lapse within such period means losing all 
that has been paid. 

Moreover, as long as the person insured has 
anyone dependent on him, he should never think 
of realizing on the cash value of his policy except 
in the most extreme need, for it means ending his 
insurance and remaining unprotected thereafter, 
unless he undergoes a new physical examination 


and takes a new policy at the higher premium that 
his more advanced age will require. He may use 
the cash value as the basis of a loan, but even that 
he should do only with great caution, for failure to 
repay the loan means loss of the policy. In case 
the insured can no longer pay his premiums, he 
will do better to accept a certificate of “paid-up” 
or “extended” insurance than to collect the cash 
value of his policy. 

Treating insurance in these discussions as essen- 
tially a provision against the death of the income- 
earning member of a family does not mean that no 
one should take insurance except those who have 
that responsibility. It is usually wise for a man 
to buy some life insurance early in life, even 
though he is not married. 
The younger he is, the 
smaller the premium he 


to the ground by fixing screw eyes on the outside of 
the corner strips near the bottom, and pushing 
hairpin-shaped loops of heavy wire through them. 
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SURVEYING FOR THE DITCH. 


‘*¥’D give five dollars to know whether this 

I swamp can be ditched into that ten-inch tile 

that lies about thirty rods beyond that little 

rise,” said Amos Kendall, half to himself and half 

to Henry Barton, who was helping him clear a 
of new ground. 

“If I could get a six-inch tile thirty inches deep 








away from the feed intended for the little chicks, 
found a pair of old woven-wire bed springs in the 
attic, and put them on the ground in the poultry 
yard. The frame lifted the woven wire high 
enough so that the little chickens could run under, 
and left the old hens with nothing to do but walk 
round and watch the little ones enjoy their meal. 
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CHICORY FOR WINTER USE. 


RENCH endive is the name of a popular salad 
in good restaurants, but if you want to grow 
the plant from which it is made you must 

buy seeds of witloof chicory, which is its true 
name; it is not an endive 
at all. In normal times 





will have to pay. Family 
responsibilities are likely 
to come in due time; in 
any event, the insurance 
policy encourages the 
practice of thrift and in 
many ways is a valuable 


asset. 

As the result of experi- 
ence that covers about a 
century and a half, the 
business of life insurance 
has been placed on asound 
scientific basis. Almost all 
the companies that write 
insurance are trustworthy 
and well conducted. Most 
of the “old-line” life insur- 








most of the witloof chicory 
sold in this country is im- 
ported from Belgium, but 
there is no reason why you 
should not grow it in any 
home garden. All leading 
dealers list the seeds. 
Early June is not too 
late to sow the seeds. You 
should make the soil as 
smooth and fine as for 
beets or carrots. If you 
plant a few radish seeds 
at the same time, they will 
germinate quickly, and 
the young radish plants 
will serve to mark the 
rows for cultivation before 








ance in the United States 
is written under the laws 
of the State of New York—which are now very 
strict—or in general conformity to them. 

As regards rates and special inducements, there 
is not a very wide margin of choice among the 


into the lowest part of the swamp,” Amos con- 
tinued, “it would save at least forty rods of ditch- 
ing, but the surveyor wants ten dollars to make 
me a profile, and that’s more than I am willing to 


various old-line companies. All of them have to*| pay just for the satisfaction of knowing.” 


recognize certain essential principles in fixing 
premiums and benefits; the variations are largely 
matters of form. 

“Nonparticipating” insurance can be had at a 
somewhat lower rate than “‘participating,”’ but the 
first represents the net cost to the insured, whereas 
the second carries the prospect of so-called divi- 
dends, which in reality are not dividends but 
rebates from the nominal premiums, made possible 
by the company’s earning more money than it ex- 
pected to earn when it fixed the price of premiums. 
There are three main causes of better returns: 
a@ saving in mortality; a saving in running ex- 
penses; a better rate of interest earned by the 
company funds than the company used in comput- 
ing premiums. 

Life-insurance companies, like savings banks, 
may be either “stock” or ‘‘mutual.” In the first 
case the company is at least nominally a business 
enterprise, designed to yield dividends to its stock- 
holders. In the second case there is no capital 
stock; the policyholders are supposed to receive 
their insurance at actual net cost, with due allow- 
ance for surplus. 

Many of the stock companies, however, issue 
mostly participating policies that place the insured 
on much the same footing as the policyholder in a 
mutual company. Sometimes, also, mutual com- 
panies issue nonparticipating policies. In most 
cases, stockholders’ dividends really amount to 
little in proportion to the volume of business. 
Some companies are restricted by law to a certain 
moderate rate. 

Fraternal or assessment insurance is as yet in 
an experimental stage. It is becoming evident 
that some of the fraternal orders in the beginning 
established rates that did not take sufficient 
account of the higher mortality that would be in- 
evitable as the members increased in age, and 
that they counted too much on new and young 
members’ coming in fast enough to meet the in- 
creasing payments. In some instances, readjust- 
ments are now being made with a view to placing 
the orders on a better footing. 
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A PORTABLE PLAYHOUSE. 


MALL children always enjoy a playhouse. 
The kind here described can be taken apart 
and set up again in afew minutes, on the 

piazza or indoors as well as on the ground. It 
therefore has manifest advantages over a perma- 
nent structure or a tent. The cost is very small, 
even if you hire a carpenter to make the frame- 
work ;.and in most families that will not be neces- 
sary. 

All you need is sixteen pieces of wood, each 
piece five or six feet long, an inch and a half or 
two inches wide, and 
seven-eighths of an 


“Tt needn’t cost you anywhere near five dollars,” 
Barton replied, “and you can have a profile that 
will show you the depth every fifty feet instead of 
every hundred, as the surveyor would make it.” 

“How?” asked Kendall. “You’d have to get 
some surveying tools, wouldn’t you?” 

“All you need,” said Barton, “is a few stakes, 
an axe, and a carpenter’s level.” 

“Tt sounds too easy to be true,” Kendall as- 
serted. “But the five-dollar offer holds good if 
you’ll make a profile that satisfies me.” 

They found the distance from the middle of the 
swamp to the tile to be thirty rods, or ten stations 
of fifty feet each. At each station Barton drove a 
small stake. The stakes, eleven in number, begin- 
ning at the lowest part of the pond and extending 
to the ten-inch tile, he numbered from 0 to 10. 

For a surveyor’s staff Barton took a lath and, 
for convenience, marked it off in spaces of one 
inch each. After sighting along the stakes, he 
found that it would require a stake three feet six 
inches high at No. 0, to keep his line of leveling at 
a convenient sighting distance above the ground. 
Placing one end of the level on the top of that 
stake, he adjusted the other end with another stake 
set obliquely, until the mark on the face of the 
level cut the bubble in the middle. Then, instruct- 
ing Kendall to hold the graduated staff at No. 1, 
and place a pencil point on the face of it, he sighted 
along the bottom side of the level and indicated 
with his hand whether the pencil point should be 
lowered or raised to fall within his line of sight. 
When it did so fall, it showed on the graduated 
staff that the stake at No. 1 should be two feet ten 
inches high in order that its top should be on a line 
with the top of the stake at No. 0. 

Kendall adjusted the stake to the proper height 
and then passed on to stake No.2. Barton erected 
his level on No. 1 as he had on No.0. Sighting as 
before, he found that stake No. 2 should be two 
feettwoincheshigh. From stake No. 2 they passed 
rapidly on to the others, taking their heights and 
setting at each station a stake that indicated the 
proper measurement: No. 3, one foot six inches; 
No. 4, one foot two inches; No. 5, one foot eight 
inches; No. 6, one foot nine inches; No.7, one foot 
seven inches; No. 8, one foot ten inches; No. 9, 
two feet; No. 10, two feet two inches. 

When they had finished, Kendall said, “Well, 
where does allthat take us? The tops of the stakes 
line up well enough to suit anybody; but you can’t 
build your ditch on top of them.” 

“No,” replied Barton. ‘“We’ll figure on a level six 
feet below the tops of the stakes. Beginning with 
No. 0, if we subtract the length of the stake above- 
ground from six feet, we shall have two feet six 
inches left, or the depth that you want for the 
ditch at -that point. Then if you subtract two 
feet ten inches, the length of the stake at No. 1, 
you get three feet two inches, the depth of the 

ditch at that: point. And so on. At 








inch thick. Fasten 
them together to make 
four frames, each one 
five or six feet square, 
according to the length 
of the strips. Three 
frames are for thesides 
of the house and one is 
for the roof. One side 
remains open, for a 
door. 

Fasten the frames 
together by hooks and 
screw eyes, placed 








No. 2, the depth will be three feet ten 
inches; at No. 3, four feet six inches; 
at No.4, four feet ten inches; at No.5, 
four feet four inches; at No. 6, four 
feet three inches; at No. 7, four feet 
five inches; at No. 8, four feet two 
inches; at No. 9, four feet, and at No. 
10, three feet ten inches.” 

On digging to the ten-inch tile, they 
found the bottom of it still fifteen 
inches below the point that the three 
feet ten inches’ measurement at stake 
No. 10 touched. As the ten-inch tile 
was fifteen inches lower than the 
thirty-inch level at No. 0, a ditch cut 





near the top and the 
bottom of the sides, 
and attach the roof frame to the uprights by 
similar fastenings at the four corners. 

Cover the frames with any strong material, such 
as sailcloth, cretonne, denim, or heavy unbleached 
muslin. The roof covering should have flaps 
five inches deep at the sides and at the back, 
and a flap about a foot deep in front, to make 
po entrance lower and consequently more like a 

oor. 

The ideal covering is green denim, which is 
strong, affords a pleasant shade on a sunny day, 
and, in addition, makes a good background for 
= that the children can pin on the inside 
walls. 

If the playhouse is set up in a windy situation, 
hooks at the two upper back corners, engaging 
with screw eyes in the side of the dwelling, or in 
a fence, will prevent the structure from blowing 





over, or swaying about too much. Ifthe play- 
house stands in an open space, it can be pinned 


< from there direct to the ten-inch tile 
would give it a fall of half an inch to 
the rod, or an inch and a half to the station of fifty 
feet. Adding that much fall at each of the differ- 
ent stations would make the ditch one and one-half 
inches deeper at No. 1 than the level, three inches 
at No. 2, four and one-half inches at No. 3, six inches 
at No. 4, seven and one-half inches at No. 5, nine 
inches at No. 6, ten and one-half inches at No. 7, 
twelve inches at No. 8, thirteen and one-half inches 
at No. 9, and fifteen inches at the ten-inch tile. 
“I’m satisfied,” Kendall said, when Barton had 
drawn the profile. ‘You’ve earned the five dollars. 
After this, when I want to dig a ditch and there is 
no water to level by, I’ll just survey it and go 
ahead. I don’t see any reason why your method 
can’t be adapted to almost any kind of ditching 


ging | on the farm.” 


Feeding Little Chickens.—A woman who had 
been put to much trouble trying to keep the hens 





the witloof plants come up. 
That is important in gar- 
dens when weeds abound. 

In the fall you can mound the plants up like 
celery, and eat the blanched stalks at once; but 
the usual plan is to lift the roots when cold weather 
approaches, and store them in earth or sand in 
the cellar. The roots are much like parsnips; the 
leaves should be trimmed off half an inch above 
the crown. From time to time plant a few of the 
roots in a box of garden soil, and set the box near 
the furnace or behind the kitchen range, but 
always with another box inverted over it, for the 
forcing must be done in the dark. New shoots 
spring up very rapidly and are large enough for 
the table in three weeks or less. They are white 
or slightly yellow, and are delicious when served 
cold with French dressing; but in Europe they are 
sometimes boiled. 

When forced commercially, the roots, after being 
shortened to eight or ten inches, are placed in 
long boxes or trenches, and then are covered with 
eight or nine inches of gritty soil, through which 
the new shoots grow. They are ready to cut and 
eat by the time they reach the surface. 
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WASHING MACHINES. 


ASHING machines save so much labor 
and time that it is interesting to see how 
theyaremade. They all have one purpose: 
no matter how the machine works, it should force 
soap and water through the pores of the soiled 
clothes. When it does that, the dirt gives way and 
the garment becomes clean. Of course washing 
machines cannot take out stains, 
but as long as they take out dirt 
they are worth using. 
The simplest washing machine is 
a large-sized funnel with a nozzle 
into which you can insert a broom 
handle. When you press the fun- 
nel down on the clothes it squeezes 
them, and when you lift it the suc- 
tion draws the dirt out. All funnel 
washing machines are built on that principle— 
pressure on the down stroke, suction on the up 
stroke. Some have more mechanism than the 
one described; you can buy funnel machines 
that are motor driven, but of course they are more 
expensive than the hand-driven ones, 
Another type of machine carries out the prin- 
ciple that is used by the sailor when he fastens his 
blouse to a rope and drags it behind the boat in 





the splash of the propeller. It consists of two 

cylinders. The outer one holds 

the soap and water, the inner 

one the clothes. By means of a 

crank that turns by hand or by 

an electric motor, the machine 

rotates and drags the clothes 

through the soapy water. Turn- 

C4 ing the inner cylinder causes a 

twofold action: as it revolves, it 

draws the clothes through the soapy water, and 

at the same time the fall and splash cause the 

clothes to pound. In the better machines of that 

type, this cylinder reverses its action once in so 

many revolutions, and thereby makes the splash 
or displacement even greater. 

A third type of machine combines the principles 
of the other two. The clothes are placed in a 
closed box that has conical ends and that rocks, 
cradle fashion. The rocking throws the clothes 
from one end to the other, and with the help of 
the soap and water displaces the dirt. Besides the 
agitation, which is like that in the second type 
of machine, there is a préssure and displacement 
similar to that in the fun- 
nel machines. When the 
clothes are forced into ' rh ‘ 
one end they throw the 
soapy water back out of 
the way; then almost in- 
stantly they are tossed to ’ x4 } 
the other conical end.  t...°” “W__23 
The rapid and forcible 
action produces alternate pressure and suction. 
The small appliances, such as the funnel and the 
revolving cylinder, cost little and can be used with 
the ordinary washtub. A tub mounted on its own 
standard is more expensive, but it does better 
work. 

Copper tubs and machines with electric motors 
range in price from seventy-five dollars to one 
hundred and fifty dollars. The first cost is large, 
but the housekeeper who invests in one of the 
machines must remember that it does the work 
quickly, and that meanwhile it leaves her free to 
do other things. A good machine will clean eight 
or ten pounds of clothes in ten or fifteen minutes. 

Itis a good plan to have faucets that will conduct 
both hot and cold water into the machine, and a 
drain that will carry away the waste water. If 
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you add those conveniences to your machine, you 
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The famous D & M 


“Jake Daubert” 
Special Mitt 


Made of Black French Calfskin, 
especially padded, and has a 
new back construction to hold 
Mitt firmly tothe hand. Leather 
laced all around. Padded with 
a handmade special pad forming 
a deep pocket, making the Mitt 
as flexible as a glove. Look at 
the shape; it’s just what Mr. 
Daubert asked for, and what he 
got and used all last season. 
July 22, 1915. 

THE DRAPER-MAYNARD'CO., 

Plymouth, N. H. 

Gentlemen. The D & M baseball mitt which 

I am using suits me better than any glove 

; , lhave ever used. It was thor- 
GaP oughly broken in when I re- 


ceived it, and seems to be 
standing up in fine shape. 


: Very respectfully yours, 
oS al V ha 4 if auluF, 


If your dealer can’t supply you with D@& M 
goods send direct to us, but ask him first. 
Catalogue and Official Rule Books on baseball 
and tennis seni be 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 
: Dept. C, Plymouth, N. H. 








| cut edge of the material (right side up) along the 











BANE STREMES 

BNES 

Good Looks — Long Wear are the two things 
you et in Goodyear Guaranteed Blue 


B yee Tires. ; ‘ 

The beautiful non-skid tread, combined with 
the distinctive Blue Streak on each side, 
makes the Goodyear Blue Streak the most 
handsome of bicycle tires. . 

year centers all of its experience and 
evpeent on one single tube bicycle tire— 
the year Blue Streak. 6 

That’s why you always get long mileage— 
from Blue Streaks. : 

You can buy Blue Streaks, non-skid, from any 
reliable bicycle or hardware dealer for $2.50 
each. Pay no more. Blue Streaks carry 
the same guarantee as tires for which you 
are asked to pay as high as $10 a pair. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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Bicycle Tires 
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ean soak the clothes, wash them in hot, soapy 
water, rinse them and even blue them without 
having to take them from the washer. Usually 
each washer has its capacity marked on the out- 
side. The water should be about half an inch 
above the level of the clothes when you press the 
clothes down. 

The soap should be in liquid form, so that it will 
quickly make suds. A good way to obtain liquid 
soap is to shave one cake of soap into two quarts 
of hot water and let it stand until it dissolves. 
From half a pint to a pint of the mixture is usually 
enough for an eight-sheet washer. If you wish to 
save the trouble of shaving the soap, buy soap 
chips, which can be had from almost any soap 
manufacturer. One pound ofthe chips will make 
five gallons of liquid soap. If the suds give way 
to a scum, it means that you have not enough 
soap in the washer. 

Ten minutes is usually time enough to make the 
clothes clean, but a longer washing will do no 
harm. Finish the clothes with a hot and a cold 
rinse, and blue them as you would in any washtub. 
When you are through with the machine, wash 
it out and wipe it dry, loosen the wringer and 
leave the machine partly uncovered to air. Wher- 
ever wheels go round, look for oil holes, and give 
each hole a few drops of good machine oil. 
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APPLYING LACE BY HAND. 


"Tom quickest and most effective stitch for 
applying lace to the cut edges of babies’ gar- 
ments, fine lingeries and summer frocks is 
the little-Known French overhand. It produces 
an effect that is very much like that of the rolled 
and whipped edge, but the work is much more 
quickly and easily accomplished. 

Use a very fine needle and thread. Hold the 


forefinger of the left ‘hand held horizontally in 
front of you. Place the lace edging (wrong side 
up) parallel with the cut edge of the material, but 
one-sixteenth of an inch in from the edge. Work 
from right to left. Bring the needle and the thread 
up through the material and the lace, pointing 
the needle diagonally over the left shoulder, and 
between stitches throwing the thread well to the 
right. As you draw the needle through and point 
it over your shoulder, the thread will roll the cut 
edges of the material compactly backward, and so 
give a pleasing, strong finish. The knack of it 
comes very quickly, and once you have mastered 
the stitch you can do the work rapidly with little. 
thought or effort. 











TWENTY-FIVE KINDS OF FANC 
COOKIES FROM ONE RECEIPT. 


By using a variety of flavors, icings and fillings 
more than twenty-five different kinds of cookies, 
all of them wholesome and palatable, can be made 
from one foundation receipt. 
The receipt is this: one cupful of fine sugar, one 
teaspoonful of salt, two-thirds of a cupful of short- 
ening, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, two 
beaten eggs, one and one-half pints of flour. Add 
milk or flour as either proves necessary to allow 
the dough to be rolled thin. 

Take a large spoonful of the dough for each 
kind of wafer, and mix the extra ingredients with 
it in a separate small bowl. Make the light cookies 
first, then chocolate cookies, and last the spiced 
cookies. Roll all the wafers extra thin, and be 
careful not to burn them in the baking. In a hot 
oven they will bake in a very few minutes. 


1. Add vanilla to the original mixture; roll the 
dough thin and cut it into rounds. 
2. Add vanilla and cocoanut and white vanilla 
icing, and make the cookies oblong. 
3. Add lemon extract and peanuts chopped fine; 
cut the dough into small squares. 
4. Add vanilla and chopped walnuts and vanilla 
icing, and put a whole nut on top. 
5. Use orange extract, color the icing orange, and 
cut the cakes into narrow strips. 
6. Flavor with almond, add chopped almonds, 
flavor the icing. and add half a nut. 
7. aes — sins, and ice, or put a raisin in 
e top. 

8. Chop the nuts and the raisins together, and 
cut the cakes into oval forms. 
9. Add caraway seeds, and make the cookies 
diamond-shaped. 
10. Flavor with lemon, and add lemon juice or a 
bit of citric acid to the icing. 
11. Add chopped citron, and put bits of citron in 
the ice, which should be colored light green. 
12. Roll the dough extra thin; put chopped figs 
between two wafers; fasten them together 

by putting drops of milk round the edges. 
13. Add chopped dates and vanilla icing, with half 


a date on top. 
14. Flavor with lemon; put a square of jelly on 
top, with half of a marshmallow over the 


elly. 
15. Put preserved fruit of any kind between two 
thin wafers; crimp the edges. 
16. Add melted chocolate or cocoa; roll the dough 
extra thin, cut it into squares and roll it up. 
17. Cut the chocolate wafers oblong, and r 
baking them put tart jelly between two 
cookies. 
18. Cut the chocolate wafers in star shape; ice 
them with chocolate. | 
19. Add cinnamon; cut the dough into very thin 
squares, roll them up and dip the ends in 
icing. 
20. Add gin er; roll the cakes into small round 
sticks, like bread sticks. 
21. Add mixed spices; cut the dough into triangles 
and put currants on top. 
22. Put two chocolate wafers together with half 
of a marshmallow. 
23. Cut vanilla wafers into heart shapes and color 
the icing delicate pink. 
24. Cut lemon wafers into clover-leaf shapes and 
color the icing very light gow. 
25. Add rose extract; color the icing pink, and 
cut the cookies into crescent shapes. 
Small candies, cherries, or candied rose or violet 
petals may be added to any of the icings on plain 
wafers. 
If some of the white of the egg is saved, more 
varieties can be made by beating white sugar into 
it and putting some of it inside or on top of the dif- 
ferent kinds. They should not be baked too hard. 
The icing is made by adding light cream or milk 
to frosting sugar and flavoring it. The marsh- 
mallows are put on the wafers before they are 

















A Head of Wheat 


Its History 











prairie. Nature stored its 
every layer with the ele- 
ments we need. Each 
grain, at the harvest, had 
125 million food cells. It 
was a fine example of a 
major food. 








The farmer founa 
the grains hard, extra 
large and plump. He said, 
‘“That wheat is too good to 
grind. It is a wheat to 
serve whole.’’ So he sent it 
to our buyer, who shipped 
it to our mill. 








Huge GUNS awaited 
it. The kernels were 
sealed up in one of them. 
Then the gun was revolved 
for sixty minutes in a heat 
of 550 degrees. 

The moisture in each food cell was converted into steam. 
Then the gun was shot; the cells exploded. And the 
whole grains came out, airy, crisp and porous, puffed to 
eight times normal size. 











Then those grains came to atable. They came as thin, 
fragile bubbles, with a taste like toasted nuts. They were 
served with cream, or in bowls of milk. And someone 
tasted in them the most fascinating wheat food known. 


Puffed Wheat = 12c 
Puffed Rice w= 15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 














That is how Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are created, 
under Prof. Anderson’s process. The finest whole grains 
are made wholly digestible. Every food cell is blasted. 

There are, of course, other whole-grain foods. But not 
with each food cell exploded. Not with every atom fitted 
to digest. 

In Puffed Wheat you are serving an unrobbed wheat. 
Puffed Rice is unrobbed rice. In both of them every 
element feeds. And both are food confections. 

Do you think you are serving such foods as these as 
often as you should ? 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


SOLE MAKERS 
(1270) 

















baked. 
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. HOME ECONOMICS AS A 
VOCATION FOR GIRLS. 
VII. Textiles and Clothing. 


"Te part of home economics that deals with 
textiles and clothing includes many different 
vocations that are based on the four general 
lines of work—sewing, dressmaking, embroidery 
and millinery. 

The girl who studies textiles and clothing has 
three important fields in which she may apply her 
training: the home, the school where she may 
teach, and trade. As work in each of those three 
fields demands a somewhat different application of 
the general knowledge, it is wise to choose a field 
of labor before you begin, or at least before you 
complete, the required courses of study. That 
measure of foresight is more necessary iy the 
wage-earning occupations 
of teaching and trade than 
in what is generally 


apparently at random is really the paper that you 
have specially written for Clarence Jones. 

A packing box with the electric iron set in the 
top flush with the boards will serve well for the 
gypsy’s table. Draperies cleverly arranged will 
give it an Oriental appearance and heighten the 
air of mystery. 
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THROWING THE DISCUS. 


RYING to see how far you can throw, 

whether you make the effort with a stone, a 

baseball, a basket ball, a football or a discus, 

is a trial of strength and skill in which the beginner 
is likely.to show astonishing inaptitude. 

To throw a discus either in the Greek or in the 





modern way is excellent sport. There is no need 
to use the regulation discus, which is made of 
wood bound with an 
iron rim, and which 
weighs nearly four 





termed the “nonwage- 
earning” occupation of 
home-making. What you 
learn in training for a 
trade or for a teaching 
position you can use to 
advantage in the home 
without additional study; 
but what you learn in ‘an 
ordinary study of home- 
making furnishes little 
more than a basis or start- 
ing point for the intensive 
study, specialization and 
experience that you will 
need for success in a wage- 
earning vocation. 

The most useful train- 
ing for home-making is 
one that gives a fairly 
general but workable 
knowledge of the whole 
subject. Sewing and em- 
broidery are useful in 
preparing the various 
household furnishings, 
such as sheets, curtains 
and table linens, as well 
as in making clothing. 
Even a short course in 








and a half pounds. 
That is much too 
heavy for most girls 
and boys to handle. 
It is much better, at 
least in the begin- 
ning, to substitute 
one that weighs one 
and a half pounds, 
or to use a rubber 
quoit. 

The sport as prac- 
ticed in the Olympic 
games is governed 
by very strict rules. 
The exercise brings 
into play all the 





sculptor Myron shows perfectly the position at 
the instant before the cast. 

The thrower may leave the pedestal at the mo- 
ment of throwing. The measurement of the throw 
is from the place where the discus strikes to the 
middle of the front side of the pedestal. 

The weight of the body must be perfectly bal- 
anced, and the discus should leave the hand in 
such a way that it will rotate on its axis and land 
flat when it strikes the ground. 


A BLUEBIRD PARTY. 


E “big sister” of the family gave a party 
to her little sister’s friends. She sent out 
the invitations on blue stationery that was 

stamped with the figure of a bluebird. As it was 
a country party and in June, the hours were from 
four to eight, and it 
was held outdoors 
on the lawn. 


pounds in weight, will stand up to his big cousin, 
the Airedale. So the little Pomeranian, although 
not big enough to inflict any damage, is a capable 
watchdog. Burglars and tramps are said to dislike 
small dogs more than big ones, because of their 
greater keenness and readiness to bark. The 
Pomeranian is not inclined to chase carriages, and 
is not such an exuberant “yapper” as the ordinary 
terrier, but no dog will sound an alarm at the 
approach of a stranger more quickly than he will. 

The Pomeranian is a very suspicious little fel- 
low. He is affectionate toward the few that he 
cares for, but he does not make friends easily. 
The trait does not spring from ill nature, for the 
Pomeranian is not cross; he is simply independent. 
He is not a toady, like some other small dogs, too 
conscious of their weakness. There is a good deal 
of dignity in his character, and, although he is some- 





times rather wayward, his disposition, in the main, 
is very good. Moreover, 
he is a handsome dog, 
and somewhat of an aris- 





One of the games 
was bird conun- 
drums with small 
prizes for those who 
answered all the 
questions correctly. 
Some of the conun- 
drums were: What 
profession does a 
thief know well? 
Answer,robin. What 
does the wind make 
the candle do? An- 
swer, flicker. Anoth- 
er contest was in 
sewing bluebirds, 
with a prize for the 











dressmaking and_ milli- 
nery makes it possible to 
construct satisfactorily the 
simpler garments and hats. Such a course is also 
of great assistance in training a girl to know 
values in materials and in ready-to-wear garments. 
The result is that she becomes a more intelligent 
shopper. 

Specialization is the keynote of the training for 
teaching and for trade positions. The teacher, of 
course, must have a definite knowledge of the 
whole subject, for that alone can give her the 
proper outlook and breadth of view; but she must 
also have technical skill in, and definite’ knowl- 
edge of, that particular phase of the work in which 
she gives instruction. 

At the present time more students in textiles 
and clothing use their training in the teaching 
profession than in the home or in trade. The 
reason is that for many years teaching in private 
or in public schools was considered by the majority 
as the best vocation for the girl who, from choice 
or from necessity, wished to earn a living. If you 
take into consideration also the recent increase 
in opportunity and in salary for teachers of the 
household economy subjects, you can readily 
understand why so large a number of girls are 
entering the profession. 

But there are many more girls in trade than in 
teaching. The inference is obvious: almost with- 
out exception the girls have no training other 
than what they receive in the trade itself. In 
consequence, a long apprenticeship is necessary, 
and advancement, except in special cases, is 
slow. 

The trade opportunities in the textile and cloth- 
ing field are many, and for the worker trained by 
experience or by study the salaries are usually 
much better than in teaching. There are, of 
course, in trade as in teaching, the unfitted and 
consequently unsuccessful workers. In many 
cases the lack of success is owing to carelessness 
in choosing the trade. Almost every girl has a 
natural taste for some kind of work and should 
make every effort to discover it. In order to know 
her own possibilities, she should also acquaint 
herself with the difficulties and the opportunities 
of the trade that she wishes to enter. Unless she 
has some knowledge of them, she is like a traveler 
who boards a train and allows it to leave the station 
before .she inquires where it is going. 

The Girls’ Page for June will contain a detailed 
account of the four important textile and clothing 
vocations — dressmaking, millinery, sewing and 
embroidery. 
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THE FORTUNE TELLER. 


GOOD “stunt” with which to mystify your 
guests at an evening party is to tell fortunes 
with “‘self-writing” slips of paper. 

Hand each person a small slip of white paper 
and tell him to visit the ‘fortune teller,” who, 
dressed as a gypsy, sits in as fantastic a booth as 
you can make. The lighting of the booth}should 
be dim. The gypsy takes the slip and places it 
for a moment on what appears to be an ordinary 
sheet of paper spread before her. In a moment 
she returns the slip with a fortune written on it 
in what appears to be pale brown ink. The secret 
is this: 

You have previously written the fortunes in 
lemon juice and allowed the paper to dry. The 
fortune teller has an electric iron concealed in 
front of her that is covered by a very thin sheet 
of asbestos. When she spreads the paper on this 
sheet the action of the heat brings out the color. 
In getting ready for the trick you will need to 
practice with the iron until you find the proper de- 
gree of heat and the proper thickness of asbestos. 
When you pass out the slips, appear to give them 
at random, but in reality have a particular one for 
each guest. The lemon juice will be invisible; so 
you will have to number the slips in order to know 
for which persons they are intended. 

Having noticed the way in which the guests are 
seated, you can leave the room and arrange the 
papers so that the one you hand to Clarence Jones 


Fig. | 


muscles of the body, 
but without danger of 
undue strain to any one 
of them. 

The rules laid down 
for the Olympic games 
are as follows: 

The discus must 
weigh 4.4 pounds and 
be 8.7 inches in diame- 
ter. It must be made 
of wood, with a smooth 
iron rim, and capped 
on both faces with a 
smooth metal plate. 














tocrat in his ways. 
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A TWILIGHT 
GARDEN. 


VENING works a 
miracle in the twi- 
light garden. Plants 

that have stood drooping 
and forlorn all day seem 
suddenly and wonderfully 
revived. Here and there 
handsome flowers, mostly 
white but a few with color, 
unclasp their dainty pet- 
als. Gradually the air 
becomes laden with a de- 
licious perfume that steals 
into the house long after 
darkness has wrapped the 
garden in its mantle. 
There is more than a sug- 
gestion of romance about 
the twilight garden that 
adds to its charm; you 
never tire of spending an 
hour there as the sun goes 
down. 
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girl who was the first 
to finish. Each child 
was furnished with a 
needle and blue wor- 
sted, and a card on 
which the outlines of a 
bird had been pricked. 
At the bottom was a 
little verse: 


To find the Bluebird is not 
hard! 





bird complete, 





(a) The discus must 
be thrown from a circle 
2.783 yards in diameter. 

(b) From the centre of the circle a line must be 
drawn in the direction in which the competitor is 
to throw; and on each side ofthat line, at an angle 
of 45 degrees to it, side lines must be drawn. 

(c) The method of throwing is at the discretion 
of the thrower. 

(d) The thrower must remain in the ring until 
the discus strikes the ground the first time; other- 
wise the throw is disallowed. 

(e) The distance thrown is the distance from 
the point where the discus first strikes the ground 
to the nearest point in the circumference of the 
circle. 

The usual way to throw the discus is with a 
complete circular turn of the whole body. In the 
case of a right-hand thrower, the weight rests at 
first on the right foot and the discus lies on the 
wrist and forearm of the right arm, which is ex- 
tended backward. The fingers, well spread out, 
grasp the rim. 

At the beginning of the throw the weight is 
quickly shifted to the left foot, on which the body 
turns, as on a pivot. The right foot swings round 
the left foot in a circle to the left, and at the same 
time the arm that carries the discus makes a wide 
sweep forward and to the left. 

The throw ends with the weight forward on the 
left foot. The discus rolls off the fourth and fifth 
fingers. 

The turning movement increases the momentum 
of the throw, the extent of which depends upon 
the freedom of the shoulder joint, the strength of 
the muscles of the back, the side and the arm, 
and the skill with which the discus is balanced in 
the hand. 

Another way to throw is to turn forward from 
the same beginning position as that just described, 
but to put the weight forward on the right foot 
instead of the left. The motion is a twist but not 
a full circular turn. 

The Greek method of throwing the discus re- 
quires the use of a rectangular pedestal 3144 inches 
long, 27% inches wide, that slopes 
from a height of 6 inches at the 
back to a height of 2 inches at the 
front. 

The thrower places herself on 
the pedestal with feet apart, grasps 
the discus with both hands, raises 
them without letting go of the dis- 
eus with either hand and with el- 
bows unbent, and extends her body 
to a position of utmost erectness. 
(Fig. 1.) She then turns the upper 
part of her body to the right and 
bends sharply until the left hand, 
which still retains its hold on the 
discus, has reached the right knee, 
after which the right hand, now 
holding the discus alone, swings backward as far 
as possible and a little upward. 

At that moment the right foot should be forward 
and both legs bent. The right foot rests full on 
the sole, but the left foot on the toes only. (See 
Fig. 2.) Then, by a sharp and simultaneous ex- 
tension of the whole body, the thrower casts the 
discus forward. (See Fig. 3.) 





The ancient statue of “The Discobolus” by the 
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HE IS PACKED WITH 
“GINGER” 
AND INTELLIGENCE. 





You win a prize if you are 
fleet. 


The chief attraction 
was the bluebird hunt. A hundred little chenille 
birds of many colors had been hidden in the trees 
and shrubbery that surrounded the lawn, and 
among them was one bluebird. There was a prize 
for the girl who found the most birds, and another 
for the one who found the bluebird. 

The prizes used for the various games were blue 
china birds and little illustrated books on birds, 
The idea of the day was carried out in the refresh- 
ments by using paper napkins stenciled with blue- 
birds, ice cream in bird forms, and bird cookies. 
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THE POMERANIAN. 


HE dog first known as a Pomeranian was a 

fair-sized animal with an abundant coat, gen- 

erally pure white. Why a dog that was more 
or less common centuries ago in Greece and Rome 
should have been called a Pomeranian is not clear. 
The name seems equally a misnomer for 
the small modern representatives of the 
breed that was introduced to society by 
Queen Victoria, who bought one of the 
little fellows during a visit to Italy. 

But the name, however inappropriate, 
has stuck, although the dog himself has 
undergone many physical changes. The 
Pomeranian of to-day weighs from eight 
to ten pounds, and a pure white one is 
rather uncommon. Occasionally you see 
a@ gray or a chocolate-colored dog, but 
the great majority are a lustrous ebony 
black. Except for the tail, which is turned over 
the back, and the very compact little body, the 
Pomeranian has a decidedly foxlike aspect. He 
is one of the most active of all dogs, as keen asa 
fox and as dainty as a cat. 

Because of his small size and dainty appearance, 
the Pomeranian became very popular after Queen 
Victoria had brought him into public notice. A 
great number were imported into 
England and America, and he is 
to-day one of the best-known 
dogs in either country. His popu- 
larity has steadily increased. Al- 
though Pomeranians are still “fash- 
ionable” and in strong demand as 
ladies’ pets, so many are bred here 
now that specimens not quite up to 
the standards of the show ring can 
be bought at extremely reasonable 
prices. The dogs that are over- 
sized are especially cheap, and 
there are plenty of them, for the 
modern tendency is to breed Pom- 
eranians so small that they come 
down almost to the toy class. 

It is not the Pomeranian’s fault that he is “just 
a ladies’ dog.” There is no little dog more packed 
with “ginger” and intelligence than he is. In ac- 
tivity he resembles the sturdier terriers. He is 
hardy, too, and revels in cold weather; the dry 
heat of our American summers makes him suffer 
unless his coat is clipped. 

It is not safe to judge the spirit of a dog by his 
size. The tiny Yorkshire terrier, often less than six 


At the head of the floral 

procession come the old- 

-fashioned four -o’clocks, 

cheerful blossoms gayly bedecked, that flash a 

friendly signal to the humming birds while the day 

yet lingers. Dense green foliage clothes them to 

the ground, and, as they grow two feet high or 

more, they make a very good summer hedge that 

may be used, perhaps, to inclose the twilight gar- 

den. The four-o’clock is sometimes called marvel- 
of-Peru, but the botanical name is Mirabilis. 

Moonflowers can be trained on the porch or 
taught to climb strings like morning-glories. It is 
fascinating to watch a moonflower untwine its 
twisted petals. As you look, you see a bud gently 
expand as if opened by fairy fingers, and within 
two minutes become a full-blown flower. Within 
half an hour the whole vine is clothed in white. 
Sometimes the splendid waxy disks are six inches 
across. They exhale an exquisite odor. Unfor- 
tunately, the seeds are slow to start, and must be 
soaked at least twenty-four hours in warm water. 
Even then it is wise to sprout them in damp moss 
in the house. The easiest way to have moon- 
flowers is to buy started plants from the seedsman. 
They cost only a few cents. 

There are several kinds of evening primroses, 
some of which, curiously enough, are open all day; 
but the annual variety with large white flowers 
can be enjoyed only in the evening and early 
morning hours, although some flowers remain open 
on dull days. You can watch the blossoms unfold, 
just as you watch the moonflowers, and you will 
also see the night-flying moths appear, as if they 
had been waiting for their evening repast. The 
plants start readily from seed sown in the open 
ground early in the season. In looking up the 
plant in the catalogues it may be necessary to 
remember the botanical name, @nothera. 

Although only little known, the night-scented 








A WHITE POMERANIAN. 


stock (Matthiola) becomes a treasure when once 
it has found a place in the 
garden. To be sure, it is an 
insignificant -looking _ plant 
during the day, but at night it 
loads the atmosphere with a 
fragrance that makes the 
garden delightful. Matthi- 
ola is an annual and very easy 
to grow. 

Finally, there is nicotiana, 
the sweet-scented tobacco, 
which must by all means have 
a place in the twilight garden. 
It has a white, tubular flower that hangs limp and 
lifeless by daylight, but makes a brave showing 
when the sun has withdrawn its hot rays. Because 
of its unattractive appearance in the middle of the 
day, it is not a plant for an exposed position; but 
in a quiet corner it will never fail of evening and 
morning appreciation, and its perfume is very 
sweet. Under the living-room window or in the 
shrubbery close by the door is a good place for it. 
If you start the seeds indoors, you will have blos- 
soms from July until October. The seeds are very 
fine, however, and must be merely scattered on 
the soil and pressed in with a block of wood or 
half a brick. 

The list of night-blooming flowers is short, but 
all those that have been named are delightful. 
When they begin to open at the setting of the 
sun, the twilight garden is sure to attract the 
whole family. 
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Mending Torn Shoes.—It often happens in camp 
or elsewhere far from shoe shops and cobblers 
that a sound and useful shoe gets a surface cut 
from a sharp stone orastub. With rubber cement 
anyone can repair the damage. 

Apply the cement two or three times to the 
under surface of the torn-up flap and to the raw 
leather beneath. Allow each coat of cement to 
dry until it is sticky or “tacky.” Then carefully 
put the flap in place, apply firm pressure to it for 
a few minutes, and let it dry thoroughly. The 
cement that comes in leaden tubes is the most 





convenient for this use. 





























A real tire for a 
real boy! 


It lets’ you “speed ’er up” with 
safety, for its “safety “bars” dig 
down and grip the road prevent- 
ing slips, just as your father’s d/ack 
tread Goodrich Auto Tires do. 
Everybody in the country is talking 
about these dig “Barefoot” Auto Tires, 
and we have put the same gristly rubber 
tread on the “Giant” for your bicycle. 


?The Goodrich ~ 


és GIANT” 


Black Safety Tread Tire 


is the strongest Bicycle Tire ever made 
with actually heavier, stronger fabric 
than many small sized Auto Tires. ‘This 
fabric is loosely woven—different from 
any other bicycle fabric—allowing the 
rubber layers to sink through its mesh 
so that when. cured they are welded 
into a single piece of solid rubber. 
And to every Boy who 
buys a “Giant” we give 

First—A Goodrich ‘‘Boys’ Guide Book” 
telling how to make a boomerang, how 
to build a camping tent, how to signal 
by semaphore, etc. 

Second—A rich*Maroon or Blue Felt 
Pennant with Sparkling Frosted Letters. 


If the tire dealer mear yu does not carry 
Goodrich, we will tell you Jwhere to get 





Pennant, Guide Book and “Giant” ‘Tire. 
Address 
AKRON, OHIO 
Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires 
ay “Best in the Long Run”’ 























GLASS OF WATER 
UPSET HER. 


People who don’t know about food should never 
be allowed to feed persons with weak stomachs. 

Sometime ago a young woman who lives in Maine 
had an attack of scarlet fever, and when conva- 
lescing was permitted to eat anything she wanted. 
Indiscriminate feeding soon put her back in bed 
with severe stomach and kidney trouble. 

“There I stayed,” she says, ‘‘three months, with 
my stomach in such condition that I could take 
only a few teaspoonfuls of milk or beef juice at a 
time. Finally Grape-Nuts was brought to my 
attention and I asked my doctor if I might eat it. 
He said ‘yes,’ and I commenced at once. 

“The food did me good from the start and I was 
soon out of bed and recovered from the stomach 
trouble. I have gained ten pounds and am able 
to do all household duties, some days sitting down 
only long enough to eat my meals. I can eat any- 
thing that one ought to eat, but I still continue 
to eat Grape-Nuts at breakfast and supper and 
like it better every day. 

“Considering that I could stand only a short 
time, and that a glass of water seemed ‘so heavy,’ 
I am fully satisfied that Grape-Nuts has been 
everything to me and that my return to health is 
due to it. 

“I have told several friends having nervous or 
stomach trouble what Grape-Nuts did for me and 
in every case they speak highly of the food.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 


“Easy to Fill” 


PAREKER| 


SELF FILLING 





SAFETY 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
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REST CURE. 


EN Dr. Weir Mitchell introduced his 
“pest-cure” treatment, he used to say 
‘that he feared lest it should be over- 
_ used or wrongly used rather than not 
used enough. It is very easy to pre- 
scribe rest, and so, when a case shows 
itself obstinate to other methods of treatment, the 
physician is tempted to try the rest cure—and 
sometimes to let it go on too long—without giving 
sufficient thought to the subtle psychological 
effects that may be involved. 
First of all, in prescribing the rest treatment, 
the physician must understand his patient’s dispo- 
sition and character as well as his physical symp- 
toms. If the patient isa lazy and sluggish person, 
most of whose symptoms can be traced to a sloth- 
ful body and an inactive brain, the best prescrip- 
tion is a five-mile walk every day, with less food 
and more fresh air. A rest cure has often resulted 
into a bedridden or a 

















work to talk or even to think much about it. Some 
people there are who work too- hard, 
and some there are who do not work hard enough 
to keep well. It is the first class who benefit by a 


properly conducted rest cure. ats s 

It is a mistake to think that they get it only in a 
sanatorium, under expensive conditions. Two 
sensible members of the same household are all 
that is needed, one to take the treatment and one 
to superintend it and keep the patient quiet and 
undisturbed. The patient should have the most 
cheerful and best-ventilated room in the house. 
A very simple but palatable diet list must be 
decided on, and friends must be warned to stay 
away. 

In ordinary cases, if you begin with a complete 
rest cure, in which the patient sees no callers and 
does not even read or write, you can gradually 
modify the rules as improvement appears, until 
the patient may see occasional visitors, and enjoy 
books and music in moderation. 

A real rest cure should always include some 
form of massage, because that takes the place of 
exercise, breaks the long hours of inactivity and 
keeps the blood in circulation. If professional 
massage is out of the question on account of the 
expense, an occasional amateur rubbing is better 


than none, 
DE 
sharp lines about her mouth; it was 
clear that something had happened that 
she felt very deeply. It made her friend’s heart 
ache to see her. 

“Is Mr. Lloyd going to take Miss Burns to the 
convention again?” Miss Lesley asked. 

Caroline nodded. “It is the fifth time he has 
taken her, and yet everyone knows I am the better 
stenographer. Mr. Lloyd himself always calls me 
for any difficult piece of work. Then when plums 
fall, they always fall in Loretta Burns’s lap. I tell 
you, Constance Lesley, conscientiousness isn’t 
worth much compared with a pretty face and 
smiles!” 

“Isn’t it possible that he chooses Miss Burns for 
something else—something that, added to her good 
work, even if that work is not quite so good as 
yours, makes her sum total of usefulness greater?” 

“I don’t know what it can be, unless you count 
chatter.” 

“What kind of chatter?” 

“Why, she talks with all the men; asks about 
their families and children and all that. They like 
it, of course. That isn’t work.” 

“Isn't it?” Miss Lesley asked thoughtfully. 
wonder!”’ 

*“*‘Why, Constance! 
mean?” 

“T mean that anything that makes people happier 
—happier in right and normal ways— makes for 
efficiency. Miss Burns’s interest in those work- 
men and their families is a business asset of the 
firm. It may be a little thing in itself, but it helps 
to keep the men loyal.” 

“If that’s it, then I might as well give up right 
now!” Caroline cried bitterly. “That sort of thing 
isn’t in me, and you know it.” 

Miss Lesley smiled—a warm smile. “No, I don’t 
know it,” she answered. ‘How did you get over 
that throat trouble, Caroline?” 

“I exercised!” Caroline retorted grimly. ‘Good, 
hard work it was, too, I can tell you.” 

*“‘But you won.” 

Caroline nodded. “That is one thing I can be 
a little bit proud of,” she said. 

“You surely can; it wasa splendid victory. And 
now you have a chance for another. Did it ever 
occur to you that a good many of us need to exer- 
cise socially as well as physically, and that social 
exercises, resolutely persisted in, will as surely 


® 


EXERCISES. 


HIS talk about good work’s being appre- 
ciated and winning in the end is a plain, 
downright lie!” Caroline cried. 

Her face was white and there were 
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ii TRANSPARENT>* BLACK RUBBER 
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OUR fun.is soon over unless you can 


bring it home-—with you. 
No. 1A Folding Ansco with you—on ex- 


cursions, picnics and visits—and you will 


Take a 


prove with good pictures what good times 
you had. An Ansco is so simple and 


doing that. 


sure that anyone can take good pictures 
with it by following directions. 
focus it for the right distance in a “jiffy” 
—there is a special Ansco device for 


You can 


Then, after you have filled a roll of 
Ansco Speedex film, develop it and make 
some prints on Cyko paper. 


You will 


find that about as much fun as anything 


request. 








you ever heard of. 


Catalog from your 
dealer or us free upon 
Write us for 
specimen picture. 
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: ich in quality and absolute saly, Ni 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free on request 
WALTER BAKER & C9L? , 
. DORCHESTER MASS'Y7 


SN — 1780. 
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New York Chicago 
Kansas City Fort Worth Portland, Ore. 
Write house most convenient 
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Postage 2c. Lists FREE. Toledo Stamp Co. ,Toiedo,0. 
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You’re soon a 
means more 


Beals grows fast sold 
tires to mend. De 
work ahead of supply. 

SEND FOR BIG FREE ae 
Fo gy mt tA Aa valu- 
giecute to riches and wealth. 

Write to A postal willdo, Get 

your F copys 

HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
814 Capito! Ave. Indianapolis, ind. 





















nothing equals 3-in-One 
Oil. The oil for sewing 
machines, victrolas, locks, 
clocks, typewriter, adding 
machines, scales, scientific 
apparatus, small motors. 


3-in-One Oil 


re, highly refined oil com- 
pT yoo acid, non-spoiling. Has 
eat penetrating power, yet 
fay enough to stay in bearings 
for years. Not only lubricates but 
cleanses bearings, and protects 
from rust. 
All stores: Bottles, 10c, 25c, 50c. 
In Handy Oil Cans, 25c. 


FREE—Generous sample 
and Dictionary of Uses. 
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—easily the supreme motor 


HERE is just one easily supreme type 
of automobile motor. 


And that’s the sleeve-valve motor. 


There’s just one comparison which every 
other type must encounter. 


And they all fall short when that inevitable 
comparison with the sleeve-valve motor 
is made. 


Compared with the sleeve-valve motor— 


Is any other type as quiet ? 


No; all other types have poppet valves, 
cams and springs, which are noisy and 
grow noisier, while the sleeve-valve motor 
grows quieter with use. 


Is any other type as powerful ? 
No; size for size the sleeve-valve type 
develops greater power—indisputable fact. 
Is any other type as flexible ? 


No; cylinder for cylinder the sleeve- 
valve motor has greater range on direct 
drive—beyond possible doubt. 


Does any other type improve with use ? 


No; they all lose in power and flexi- 
bility as carbon collects in the cylinders, 
while carbon improves the sleeve-valve 
motor and it gains in powerand flexibility. 


Catalog on request. 


Is any other type so durable ? 


No; they all have to be overhauled 
repeatedly and finally can’t “come back,” 
while the sleeve-valve motor goes on im- 
proving for literally thousands of miles 
beyond the useful life of any other type. 


Is any other type as economical ? 


No; the less expensive upkeep and 
much longer life make the sleeve-valve 
motor cost the least in the long run. 


. These are the facts which have made the 


sleeve-valve motor supreme abroad — 
which are making the sleeve-valve 
motor supreme in this country. 


The demand for Willys-Knight sleeve-valve 
motored cars is growing faster than we 
can increase their production. 


Their supremacy is established. 


On account of our large production they 
cost hundreds of dollars less than any 
other sleeve-valve motored cars. 


See the Overland dealer and order your 
Willys-Knight now. — 


Please address Dept. 664. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


“Made in U.S. A.” 





